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PAUL GALLICO 





UR method of helping 


you sell what you write 


HEN YOU submit your manuscript for review, you also 

submit yourself. You, the man or woman behind the 

copy, are always more important to us than the copy. 
Rejection comments, opinions of sympathetic friends, the books 
you consult seldom reveal what prevents your writing successful 
scripts. Really helpful advice on writing problems can be given 
only by someone who has spent years solving them. 

A complete analysis which grapples with the whole prob- 
lem, penetrates to actual causes, and offers sympathetic, expert 
advice, with an exchange of letters—that is our Collaboration 
Consultation Criticism. You secure the services of a former 
magazine editor (I bought fiction for Collier's for two years), a 
wriier (stories in The Post, Collier's, etc., and five standard works 
or. the art of fiction), a psychologist who knows his man or 
woman before a typewriter (or loafing in an armchair), and a 
damn good salesman. I have my own representative who sub- 
mits manuscripts for us and I am writing this on a visit in New 
York. 

Authors in trouble write us saying, “Give me the works,” 
“I've tried others and got nowhere,” “Tell me if I have any ability 
and give it to me straight.” They get what they ask for. Those 
with intelligence, and a little front line courage, flourish and are 
printed and you'll find their names today in the entire range of 
magazines and in the bookstores. They believe that my Collab- 
oration Consultation Criticism is worth the $10 I charge. 

If my author is short on ability to plot or editorial require- 
ments, he is signed for Fundamentals of Fiction, fee, $50. This 
course has been accepted under Veterans Administration for G. I. 
enrollments. 

The fee for an Editorial Appraisal (opinion of salability or 
not and why) is only $5. The criticism fees, $5 and $10, cover 
single manuscripts not exceeding 5,000 words, fact or fiction. 
For each additional thousand words, one dollar. Fees for novels 
or fact books on request. Our own representative in New York 
submits manuscripts. Orders now being taken for my new book, 
“The Technique of the Novel,” to be published soon by Lippin- 
cott’s, price $3. 

Send for our free pamphlet, “Literary Services.” Your letter 
of inquiry answered personally and promptly. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
CAMELIA W. UZZELL 


STILLWATER, 
OKLAHOMA 
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' Harper Prize Novel Contest 


_ Sir: - 
The 1947-1948 Harper $10,000 Prize Novel 


Contest, announced today by Harper and 
Brothers, will mark the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the Harper Prize Novel. 

The judges in the contest, which will close on 

p June ist, 1947, are Irita Van Doren, literary 
editor of the New York Herald-Tribune, Joseph 
Henry Jackson, literary editor of the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, and Glenway Wescott, who was 
awarded the Harper Prize in 1927 for his novel, 
“The Grandmothers.” 

The contest has been held every two years since 
1922 when “The Able McLaughlins” by Margaret 
Wilson was awarded the first Harper Prize. It 
was published in 1923 and won the Pulitzer Prize 
for that year. Other Harper Prize Novels which 
have been awarded the Pulitzer Prize are “Honey 
in the Horn” by H. L. Davis, and “Journey in 

_ the Dark,” by Martin Flavin. Jo Sinclair is the 
most recent prize winner with her novel, “Waste- 
land,” published on February 13, 1946. The other 
Harper Prize Novels have been: ‘The Perennial 
Bachelor” by Anne Parrish, “The Grandmothers’”’ 
by Glenway Wescott, “The Dark Journey” by 
Julian Green, “Brothers in the West” by Robert 
Raynolds, “The Fault of Angels” by Paul Horgan, 
“The Seven Who Fled” by Frederic Prokosch, 
“Children of God” by Vardis Fisher, and ‘“Mar- 
riage is a Private Affair” by Judith Kelly. 

The Harper Prize Novel Contest is designed 
to give recognition to a work of outstanding 
merit in the field of fiction. It is also the pub- 
lisher’s hope that the award may give encour- 
agement to a new and perhaps unknown author, 
although the contest is open to all. 

In order to be eligible, a manuscript must be 
received in the offices of the publisher before 
the end of the business day on June Ist, 1947. 

For the purpose of this contest, no manuscript 
containing less than 30,000 words shall be con- 
sidered to be a novel and preference shall be 
' given in general to manuscripts of: full novel 
' length, 60,000 to 150,000 words. -If no manu- 
script entered in the contest is, in the opinion 
| of the judges, of sufficient distinction to merit 
the prize award, the judges shall have the 
authority to withhold it. However, in the entire 
» past history of the Harper Prize Novel Contest, 
the judges have never failed to award the prize. 
» The winner will be announced as soon as possi- 
ble after the close of the contest, and the prize 
novel will be published early in1948. The judges 

» cast their votes without knowing who the authors 

» are, and they reach their decision without con- 
sultation. The publishers themselves have ho vote. 

Motion picture, dramatic, and serial rights 
play no part in this award. 

HarPER Prize Novet Contest, 
Harper & Brothers, 
49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 

» The Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th St., 


HOW TO GIVE YOUR 
STORY “SEX APPEAL" 


Your story may burn with yearning but unless 
it Jooks like a sure-thing to a reader, it will prob- 
ably get the brush faster than you can kiss an 
old maid good-bye! 


How can you give your story that “read-me” 
look? Here’s how more and more authors are 
doing it: they type their finished MS on EaTOn’s 
CoRRASABLE BOND, the paper with the magic 
erasing surface. ; 


You can erase without a trace (using an ordi- 
nary pencil rubber) on CORRASABLE BOND'S 
patented surface. You can retype a word, a sen- 
tence, a paragraph and your page will remain 
white and crisp, unspotted and unblurred. 


We don’t expect you to believe this until 
you've tried it...ask your stationer to demon- 
strate the time-saving, temper-saving difference 
in EATON’s CORRASABLE BOND. Or send coupon 
and dime for generous sample. 
ead 

7 


CORRASABLE 


BOND 
Made only by 


ae eee a ms em 


Cincinnati, Ohio. P yblished 


Address: Samples, * 
EATON PAPER CORP., Pittsfield, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 
Here is the name of the dealer from whom I usually 





purchase stationery 





Here is his address 








And here is a dime. Please send me a 25-sheet sample of 
Corrasable. 


Name 
Street 
City 








State 





cininmpeimeanaal 


the Automobile Digest Publishing Co. Monthly, 


» $2.00 the year. Vol. 26, No. 12. Entered as second class mat ter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, O., U.S.A. 









































































WRITER’s DIGEST 





ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Offers her inspiring, inexpensive 
Novel Writing Plan (15 Sections) 
Poetry Writing Plan (15 Sections) 


These Plans have been highly successful; they are not 
sketchy outlines, but step by step guidance. Each Plan 
runs about 350,000 words. 

Also, personal training in short story tech- 
nique, and criticism of poetry, novels, short 


stories. Write for particulars 


745 S. Plymouth Bivd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Neat, accurate. First copy Hammer mill, 20-pound 
bond; carbon free. Minor corrections in spelling 
punctuation, and grammar, if desired. Proof read. 


Fifty cents 1000 words. Poetry lc per 
enclose return postage. 


AMELIA POEHLER 
913 E. Kilbourn Ave. Milwaukee 2, Wisc. 


Mailed flat. 
line. Please 








POLIV OP E— our friend in our need 

A Polivope equals two ordinary envelopes in roundtrip servicc 
and by eliminating the usual enclosed-return-envelope saves 
weight, postage and containers—saving more than its cost 
Polivope, size 81x11" expand for book length scripts, or 
spread out for odd size cartoons 

Price $1.00 a group of 20 postpaid, either of two styles— 
Roundtrip or Combination Mail a , 

A dime brings full size trial Polivopes and all information. 

Approved by the U, S. Post Office Dept. 
When Polivope's unused—we both lose. 


G. E. POWELL, Envelopes ‘ 
2032 East 74th Street Los Angeles 1, Calif. 








SHOLL’S HUMANITOME 


The Applied Thesaurus 
By C. V. SHOLL 


An encyclopedic compilation covering Man and his 
life. A quide to Character Delineation, Human Descrip- 
tion and Human Action. 

Reference lists lead to material, in the book, for por- 
traying any sort of Character in every detail—his Body, 
Costume, Mind, Emotions, Emotional Expressions, Sen- 
sations, Appetites, Temperament, Character, Manners, 
Habits, Actions, Speech (with substitutes for ‘'said'’), 
Voice, Race, Social Status, Occupation, etc., etc. 

3,000 uniquely complete word lists with rare words 
defined. 60,000 terms. Index with 18,000 references: 
414 7”x9/2" pages. Bound in Buckram. 

This book replaces innumerable reference works in 
the field which it covers, and this means labor saved for 
every writer who uses it. It is an achievement of great 
value to every writer. : 

Price $4.50, check or money order. C.O.D. $1.00 with 
order. U.S. Poss., $4.80, money order. Canada, $4.80 
(U.S. $), money order. Foreign, $5.00, U.S. $, money 
order or N.Y. check. Money back guarantee of satis- 
faction. 


The Verbis Publishing Co., Dept. W. 
P. O. Box 133, Flushing, N. Y. 
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Famous Speedwriting system. 
s ABC’s, Easy 


Fast preparation fora job. Surprisingly low cost. 


scribe. 
taught by mail. 
ay bookies. Speedwriting, Dept. 6711-6, 5S W. 42nd St., N. 


No signs or symbols; 
to learn; easy to write and trans- 
100,000 
Used in leading offices and Civil Service, a Feng 


Questions About the AAA 


Sir: 






Is it a true cloud that conceals the sense of 
both James Cain’s proposals and the clamor of 
his opposition? Or is the mist confined to my 


own glasses? 


In any case, I hear the arguments of both as 
coming from persons fog-bound. 

In Cain’s prospectus for an American Authors’ 
Authority, I am quite unable to find either the 


“Czar” of the Hearst press, or the 


“dangerous 


threat to free speech, free thought, and free 


enterprise” 


of Editor and Publisher. What I do 


find is a fistful of legitimate grounds for doubt- 
ing’ the value of the proposed Authority to its 
clients, the good sense and integrity of its pro- 


ponents, and the 


effects if successful. 


wholesomeness of 


its likely 


The Authority’s enemies, whose present name- 
calling may hurt their own cause, should instead 
ask the AAA these questions: 

1.) Why, if the Authority is intended to serve 
ALL authors, should its directors be elected only 
by the membership of the four existing guilds? 

2.) Why should the Authority, set up as a 


service to 


AUTHORS, 


levy 


service charges 


against “all CORPORATIONS doing business 
with it,” and, eventually, against “the audited 
gross of every magazine, every book publisher, 
every reprint publisher, and every radio station 
and picture company?” By 


can it do so? 


what legal means 


3.) Why does the amendment providing “That 
there be no discrimination in the rights or treat- 
ment accorded to any piece of written material 


by reason of its content”, 


not provide also that 


there be no discrimination by reason of author- 


ship? 
forced? 


And how is 


this 


amendment to be en- 


4.) Why would the Authority not be sub- 


ject 


to quick legal 


defeat 


AGENT MONOPOLY ? 

5.) How are clients of the Authority assured 
protection from the same abuses to which custo- 
mers of any other monopoly are subject? 

6.) If publishers can truly afford to be more 
generous with writers than they are, why have 
none of the smaller publishers already done so 
to lure competent writers from the large, es- 
tablished publishers? 

7.) If publishers can truly afford to be as 
generous with writers as the Authority’s spokes- 
men imply, then why haven’t the agents for such 
popular, best selling authors as Mr. Cain made 
them do so by holding out for better terms, thus 
earning greater income for both themselves and 


their clients? 


/ 


as a LITERARY 


8.) What happens to the scores of existing 


literary agencies when Mr. Cain’s Authority is 
adopted by the guilds? 

9.) How much more will beginning and sell- 
ing writers have to pay for competent criticism 
and revision of their work, when the critics can 
no longer derive the greater part of their income 
from commissions on sales? 
and most competent literary agents today are 


offering high-class 


criticism 


Many of our best 


and revision at 


nominal rates, considering the time so spent as 
an investment in the writer, and expecting to 
profit only when the writer’s work begins to 
sell and the 10% commissions will prove to be 


manifold compensation. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


It doesn’t always pay 
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off; and the times when it does, pays the freight 
for the rest. 

I’m neither publisher nor lawyer, so I don’t 
know the answers for sure. Some of the answers 
could change my mind, But at present, me, I’m 
“agin” it! As a free-lance, not associated with 
any guild, I want my vote for the directorate to 
count. As an American, I want no par of 
monopoly, especially when I have to deal with 
it. As a human being, I don’t want to see the 
agencies put out of business. 

And I'd like to see the agents, who stand to 
lose most, stand up for themselves! 

Howarp E. SPRING, 
2749 Fruitdale St., 
Los Angeles 26, California. 


Indiana Writers 
Sir: 

How about a line or two in that writer’s bible 
(W.D., of course!) of yours to announce the 
formation of a writer’s club here in Indianapolis? 

Professionals and beginners are both welcome, 
but we do not want people who are serious and 
sincere about their writing. 

We meet on the third Monday of each month 
at eight o’clock (P. M.) in Cropsy Hall. But 
we would prefer that anyone who is interested 
call WAbash 0992 for the details first. 

Come ‘round and see us if you’re in town! 

M. C. LytTte, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Speak Up 
Sir: 

Personally, I don’t like the smell of the Ameri- 
can Authors’ Authority plan, and I wish Wrrrer’s 
Dicest would get off the fence pretty quick and 
state flatly one way or the other. Along with a 
few thousand other small-time writers, I would 
appreciate knowing just where the hell I stand in 
this disputation. 

If, as I strongly suspect, this plan is simply 
a sugarcoated move to eradicate all the small 
fry in the writing game, I want to see positive 
action taken to wreck it here and now. 
It is up to Wrirer’s Dicestr to fight for the 
rights of a single free lance writer against all 
pressures. Any plan that permits the fresh young 
writers of this country to be stymied by clauses 
and red tape is a dangerous monopoly, which 
will lead to decay and rapid degeneration. of 
the whole writing fraternity. 

Stick this in the Forum. Maybe I'll learn 
something from the subsequent reactions, Maybe 
my charge is wrong. I hope so! 

GerorceE O. Pommer, Jr., 
4311 Garfield Avenue South, 
Minneapolis 9, Minnesota. 


Who Writes in Georgia? 
Sir: 

I’m a near stranger in Rome, Ga., but ac- 
customed to an active Scribbler’s club in Hous- 
ton, Texas, I miss the group gatherings. Would 
like to contact any active writer’s club here, 
or any group with serious intents toward writing 
who might be willing to help organize one. 

Would appreciate your getting this message to 
them for me. 

Mrs. Fiora Murray, 
304 E. Ist St., 
Rome, Ga. 
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Already Sold Two Articles 
Halfway Through Course 


*“As I enter the last half of my 
training, I know I have gained in 
knowledge and confidence far more 
than the tuition price. Two feature 
articles I submitted to the Boston 
Post have been accepted. My sug- 
gestion to all would-be writers is 
‘Learn to write the right way, 
through N.I.A.’ ’’—Miriam A. Hoy, 
92 Lake Ave., Melrose, Mass. 


"How dol get My Start 


as a writer?" 
... HERE'S THE ANSWER... 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there 
is no reason to think you can’t write until you 
have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first at- 
tempts are rejected. That happens to the best 
authors, even to those who have “arrived.” Re- 
member, too, there is no age limit in the writing 
profession. Conspicuous success has come to both 
young and old writers. 

Where to begin, then? There is no surer way 
than to get busy and write. 

Gain experience, the ‘“‘know how.” Understand how 
to use words. Then you can construct the word-buildings 
that now are vague, misty shapes in your mind. . 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words at a newspaper 
copy desk. And the Newspaper Institute Copy Desk 
Method is today helping men and women of all ages to 
develop their writing talent . . . helping them gain their 
first little checks of $25, $50 and $100. 


Learn To Write by WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school 
for writers. Here your talent grows under the supervision 
of seasoned writers and critics. Emphasis is placed on 
teaching you by experience. We don’t tell you to read this 
author and that author or to study his style. We don’t give 
you rules and theories to absorb. The N. I. A. aims to 
teach you to express yourself in your own natural style. You 
work in your own home, on your own time. 

Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments 
as though you worked on a large metropolitan daily. Your 
stories are then, returned to us and we put them under a 
microscope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Sugges- 
tions are made. Soon you discover you are getting the 
‘feel’? of it, that professional touch. You acquire a natural, 
easy approach. You can see where you are going. 

When a magazine returns a story, one seldom knows the 
real reason for the rejection; they have no time to waste 
giving constructive criticism. 

The N. I. A. tells you where you are wrong, and why, 
and shows you what to do about it. 





A Chance To Test VETERANS 
- . 
Yourself—FREE h ¥ 
our pelene Writing = gp ge Test This course 
tells whether you possess the funda- 
re qualities ge nd to success- approved 
ful writing—acute observation, dra- 
matic instinct, imagination, etc. You'll for Veter- 
enjoy taking this test. It’s free. Just 
mail the coupon below and see what ans Train- 
our editors think about you. News- ing 
paper Institute of America. One Park a 
Avenue, New York. (Founded 1925) 














Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Send me without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Wariter’s Dicest, November. 
Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 


All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call. 7-T-566 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Copyright 1946, Newspaper Institute of America. 










































































WRITER’s DIGEST 





EXPERT ADVICE 


on your stories and books. 
Because of my experience 
in writing, editorial and 
sales work, | can be of as- 
sistance to you. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
Terms on Request 


333 East 43rd Street New York City 








“STRANGER THAN FICTION” 


By 
PAUL D. HOSIER 
A book of sensational stories and startling 
facts you must read. $1 per copy. 


PAUL D. HOSIER 


Box 1255 El Paso, Texas 








TYPING 


A manuscript typed neatly, accurately and technically 
perfect by a professional typist stands a better chance. 
of being read and accepted by editors. Send your work 
to one who has been in the business since 1929. 
mailed flat with your original. 


Good quality cone, 
charge for minor corrections. 


Carbon free. No 


PROMPT SERVICE! 
RATES: 40c per 1000 words under 10,000 words 
36c per 1000 words over 10,000 words 


ARTHUR WINGERT 





218 Lincoln Way East Chambersburg, Penna. 








IF YOU WANT REAL HELP 


COLLABORATIVE CRITICISM 


Monthly $7.50, or single criticism, ghosting, plots, poetry, 
$1 to IM; $2 to 3M; $3 to 5M, CHICAGO CLASS & CLUB. 
MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY ; 
1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basie Technique) .....-..--- $1.00 
pgp LE ag HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas) eaeenceos 2.00 
3—WRITERS: LET'S PLOT! (Plots for everything) ........ 2.00 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Technique) ...... 2.0 
5—WRITERS: LEARN TO EARN! (Advance orders) ....... 2.50 





MILDRED |. REID 


2131% Ridge Blvd. Evanston, Illinois 


BIG DIMES’ WORTH! 


Here's Something new for writers! 





Take your choice of any of these twelve new brochures by 
Wycliffe A. Hill, author of PLOT GENIE and ARTICLE 
WRITING MADE EASY—for a dime each ! 


1—GENIE Formula for Radio or Stage Play Plot 

2—The Article Writing Formula 

3—How To Syndicate What You Write 

4—How To Criticize Your Own Story 

5—How To Protect Your Story Idea 

6—How To Write A Book In Six Days 

7—Plot, Ideas From The Subconscious Mind 

8—Story Writing Self-Taught 

9—How To Write Your Life Story 

10—How To Choose a Success Pen Name 

11—How To Market Your Story 

12—Interesting Story Openings 
All Twelve for $1.00. Descriptive literature on The Plot 
Genie System and on “Article Writing Made Easy’ sent 
free upon request. 

PLOT CARDS 10 ects. 
Latest out—by Wycliffe A, Hill, author of PLOT GENIE 
Supply actual synopses—Millions! 
THE GAGNON COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept, 432, 8161 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


(Please state if you own PLOT GENIE) 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Market Notes Put to Use 
Sir: 

“Enclosed is our check for $42.50 and we are 
holding your second submission for further con- 
sideration,’ writes Margot Patterson, feature 
editor of Story Digest. Now, altho this is not my 
first sale, having ‘sold several other well-known 
publications, it’s certainly inspiring to one who 
shoved off on a writing career less than sixty days 
ago. A lot of credit, especially the Story Digest 
sale, goes freely to W. D. for it was through your 
monthly market letter that I first learned about 
them. Thanks a million, and let’s have more and 
longer market letter reports. 

Don BEuTLeER, No. 58046, 
4000 Cooper Street, 
Jackson, Michigan. 


Long Haul 
Sir: 

Some years ago you published a little letter 
of mine in the DicEst’s Forum in which I told 
something about my writing experiences (collect- 
ing rejection slips and some personal comments), 
At the end of that letter you said, “O. K. Cristy, 
tell us when you hit!” 

Well I don’t know whether I’ve “hit”, but in 
the past three months I’ve made nine sales, Three 
to Popular Science, Three to Popular Mechanics, 
two to Mechanix Illustrated and one to the 
Family Digest under the name R. J. Cristy. 

That’s how they came to me—in the order 
named. I guess I’m not a success yet, but after 
ten years those sales look mighty good! Ten 
years and the WriTER’s DicEsT! 

R. J. De CristTororo, 
1551 Leland Avenue, 
New York 60, N. Y. 


F-D Writers 


The Western Crime Writers Association has 
been formed to improve conditions in the factual 
field. Chiseling, lying, two-timing, distortion, 
misrepresentation, and fee- .splitting shou'd be 
condemned by writers, editors, and law-enforce- 
ment officers. 

Fee-splitting with an officer should be out 
absolutely. It’s a pitiful practice to give away 
part of our hard-earned check but some guys do 
it. John Law gets publicity he honestly deserves 
and should be satisfied; and we get the pay for 
doing the story. 

Premature disclosure of important evidence in 
pre-trial stories has often interfered with the 
interest of justice. It has aroused resentment of 
those responsible for prosecution of the case. We 
believe that in reporting these cases a writer 
should be goldarned sure he isn’t helping out 
a murderer. ‘Editors should demand such stories 
receive official okay before submission. 

While it is sometimes necessary to touch up a 
drab yarn the main facts should not be distorted. 
The writer’s obligation is to seek and report the 
truth reserving the common right to literary 
license for dramatic purpose. 

We believe when afforded access to files and 
records we ought to appreciate the official cour- 
tesy and always return a borrowed document 
when promised. It’s a lousy practice to try to 
keep the other fellow from using it. 

We have subscribed to a code of conduct and 
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sent copies to crime-book editors, and to law en- 
forcement officials in this area. You may be 
interested in looking over so here it is. Am glad 
to report it has brought a very fine response from 
editors and officials. Even in competition there 
can be cooperation. 

This organization is headed by Malden Grange 
Bishop, president, and welcomes new members in 
this section., 

ALFRED PRATHER, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Western Crime Writers Association, 
411 Fay Building, 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


Needle in the Breadpile 
Sir: 

We are interested in locating a correspondent 
to cover the baking industry in New Mexico. 
News items, short features and pictures will meet 
our needs. News and features are paid for at 
approximately lc per word. Pictures, $1.00 and 
up. 

We would also be glad to contact anyone who 
contemplates traveling or visiting in any of the 
Latin American countries as we publish two jour- 
nals for that territory, one. covering the farms, 
for road building and similar industrial markets. 
We would like to have articles, shorts, pictures 
and news relative to either of these fields. This 
copy may be submitted in English. 
DoyaL WALKER, News Editor, 
The Southwestern Baker, 
542 M & M Building, 
Houston 2, Texas 


Radio Trade Fillers 
Sir: 

We are now in the market for short human 
interest items about radio and appliance dealers 
doing unusual or special jobs in their respective 
localities. 

Examples would be a radio and/or appliance 
dealer who routed a hold-up attempt, one who 
indulges in unusual philanthropic projects, one 
who is active in politics or similar activities. 

These stories may be any length, but they 
must be accompanied by a photograph of the 
dealer and return postage. 

We will pay $5.00 to $10.00, depending on 
length, for each item accepted. 

JANICE JOHNSON, Associate Editor, 
Radio & Appliance Journal, 
510 RKO Bldg., 1270 Sixth Ave., 
New York 20, N. Y 
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WRITERS 
HERE'S A TWO-WAY SERVICE! 


The need is for outstanding original stories, 
books or plays or real drama with logic and 
strength. There just aren't enough stories of such 
merit to go around! 

| want originals, published stories, produced 
plays that have film possibilities. Special con- 
sideration is given book manuscripts for both 
publication and filming. 

| represent established authors as well as new 
writers and offer both sales service and criticism. 


Write today for my Free Booklet explaining 
my service. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
(Established —- 
6605 Hollywood Bivd. jollywood 28, Calif. 













Manuscripts Typed in Canada 
Prompt efficient service. Rates 50c per 1000 words. 
Special rates above 10,000 words. One carbon copy 
free. Mailed flat. 
MRS. ARTHUR ABBOTT 
17 Castleview Ave., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
























DOUBLE wririnc INCOME 


eee FAL sate STORIES by using a ‘‘Sherwood 
Stop Ain cong Ba time on ed that don’t sell! Double 
our a devoting your writ- 


 # — ee lotted character moti- 
i se gundly THAT SELL. 


a ~*--" Brief’ is a rough draft of a story. It 
consists of a concentrated, soundly age narrative, ex- 
citing description, natura 

expressly for you. From this Brief you write your own 
story in your own beg Diageo easy way 

You will be amazed a’ aS is to write 

—— = ey "Sherwood a erief " One <Hont, sold 3 3 
stories Briefs, A radio writer uses a Brief a week. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION { 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


Author, Professor, World Traveler, Radio 
Artist, Lecturer. 
Studio A, 1715 S. Cloverly Ave., Rosemead, Calif. 
















ORIGINAL CARTOONS 


Drawn from your own style of humor 
or slanted toward editorial requirements. 


F. C. CUNNINGHAM 


156 Scott St., N. E. Warren, Ohio 

















STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 





WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


¢ $1,230.00 for a magazine story! 

* $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 

¢ $300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
e "Discovery" in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
e BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 











help you. 


handled on 10%, and 





If you want results: Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Write for our frée detailed circular 


hefore sending your manuscript. The fee is very low. If you want to sell—we can 


Professional fiction PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


we help you sell Manuscript Placement for Authors 
highest-rate markets. 33 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching. 

Also 
CRITICISM—COLLABORATION 


Write for terms to 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of ‘‘My Juvenile Success Secrets’’ and 
“My Formula for Fiction’’ 


5703 Broadway, Room 4 Cleveland 4, Ohio 
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FROM THE PRIVATE FILES OF 


TIFFANY THAYER 


“SAID” 800 WAYS. Get this tool-book ONLY $1 


for writers, durably bound in boards, 

alphabetically arranged, easy to use. Taken from the 
private files of the author of Thirteen Men, Three Musket- 
eers, etc. Order your copy now. 

Old Wine Press, Dept. D1, 366 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Prompt, accurate work by experienced typist 
40c—1000 words 
Minor corrections. Carbon copy 


IRENE HERLOCKER 
6346 Jefferson Ave. Hammond, Iad. 


WRITERS’ HEAVEN! 


"CHECK A DAY FOR FILLERS" gives you 
three features: 1. How to “dig up" and write 
magazine fillers; 2, 365 subjects, one a day for 
a year; and 3. The leading markets for these short 
articles, paying up to 0c per word. Complete, 50c. 

YOU ALSO NEED 

"99 KINDS OF COLUMNS TO WRITE," a 
short-cut to success in newspaper and magazine 
columning. It solves problems of what to write 
about, the preparation, and how and where to 
sell columns. Only 50c. 

“TRADE JOURNAL DOLLARS," how to get 
and write news and features that "click." Extra: 
Elaborate list of subjects. Special, 50c. 

FRANK A. DICKSON 


808 Elizabeth Street Anderson, South Carolina 

















ELEANOR KING e 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS, NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, SCREEN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, Italian, Spanish, German. 
International Placement. 
19 W. 44th—Room 900 

NEW YORK 18 


MU 2-6390 
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Vets Book 
Sir: 

Would you please inform your readers that 
Veterans Magazine is in need of articles about 
veterans, interesting to veterans, and pertaining 
to veterans. Authors must be former members 
of the armed forces and former serial number 
and organization must be sent along with the 
manuscript. Articles must run from 1,000 to 
3,000 words and the payment is five cents a word, 
fifty percent on acceptance and fifty percent on 
publication. 

We are interested in general or personal experi- 
ences, humor articles on some reconversion prob- 
lem or a fact article on some phase of veteran 
business, In other words, if it’s veteran news, we 
want it. All stories mut have the veteran slant. 
Pictures will be acceptable if they help illustrate 
an article. 

We also use cartoons, photo stories and fiction 

all with the veteran angle of some sort. Ex- 

service women are also invited to submit manv- 

scripts dealing with the problems of the woman 

veteran. 

Epoar F. SENEy, Jr., Associate Editor 
Veterans Magazine, 
624 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 5, Illinois 





Poets 
Sir: 

A NATIONAL POETRY CONTEST, with 
$1,300 in cash prizes is being sponsored by 
Sammy Kaye, orchestra leader. The first prize 
will be $500; second prize, $200; third prize, 
$100. There will be twenty other awards of 
$25 each. 

The contest starts October 1st and will close 
on February 27th, a date selected because it is 
the anniversary of the birth of one of America’s 
greatest poets, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 

Judges for the contest are Kate Smith, one of 
the country’s foremost women of today; Ted 
Malone, outstanding collector of American peotry 
currently featured on the Westinghouse Program ; 
and Vernon Pope, editor of Pageant Magazine. 

Winning poems will be read by Sammy Kaye 
on his “Sunday Serenade” program, which is 
heard every Sunday at 1:30 PM, E.S.T. over the 
ABC coast to coast network. Winning poems 
will also be published in the 1947 edition of the 
“Sunday Serenade Book of Poetry.” The first 
prize poem will appear in Pageant Magazine. 

Entry blanks may be secured by writing the 

Sammy Kaye Poetry Contest, 
607 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Cain Then, and Now 
Sir: 
The idea’ of an “Authors’ Authority” as con- 
ceived by the writers in Hollywood is revolting. 
It sounds like the ultimate in regimentation. 
Once I heard James M. Cain speak at a Book 
and Author banquet in Long Beach. As I re- 
member he didn’t take himself or his writing so 
seriously. He seemed to have a sense of humor 
then. 
Actually the idea sounds as if it were designed 
to cut out all but writers who have arrived. 
Doris MINNEY, 
207 East “E” St., 
McCook, Nebraska 
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Crow for Breakfast, Lunch and Dinner 
Sir: 

Will you please dig into your files and get 
out a copy of your August issue? On page 33 
you'll find an article by Ethel Edwards in which 
she analyzes the entries in the W. D. short-short 
story contest. Miss Edwards ends her aarticle 
with the following prognostication, and I quote, 
“It is possible that a story which didn’t win 
a prize will yet sell to the slicks. If that hap- 
pens, the author will have a right to kick. He 
undoubtedly will. And we’ll eat crow to the 
last pin feather.” 

Well, if the meat shortage lasts, she and the 
editors will probably enjoy it. Why? You 
guessed it. I’m the one for whom that paragraph 
was written, and I hope I won’t be the only 
one. The irony of it is that in the above men- 
tioned article, Miss Edwards, to emphasize a 
point, quotes Sumner Blossom, editor of Ameri- 
can Magazine, and that’s the very slick that 
bought my short short FOLD UP AND RUN. 
I hope Mr. Blossom doesn’t mind knowing that 
it didn’t even win an honorable mention in 
the W. D. contest. 

This ought to be a shot in the arm to all 
the people who entered the contest. It just 
goes to show what’s one editor’s poison is an- 
other editor’s meat. 

While I’m on the subject, I’d like to sound 
off on the W. D. contest. In one respect it is 
the queerest contest I ever heard of because no 
one ever sees what story won. I know. If you 
publish the winning stories, the authors wont be 
able to sell them anywhere else.* But isn’t there 
some way the rest of us can read a copy of 
the prize winner just to see what the competi- 
tion is like? (The purpose of our annual article 
about the contest scripts is to give a fair idea of 
what most of the entries are like-—Ed.) Unfor- 
tunately, editors, it seems, are unable to give out 
that information even to their contributors. Any- 
way, some future issue of the American will 
publish my opus, and any one who’s interested 
enough to look at the next few issues can com- 
pare their entries with a story that didn’t win. 

Don’t take this too hard. I would have never 
sold without the encouragement of reading W. D. 
Good luck. ; 

SAMUEL HOFFMAN, 
1060 Union St., 
Brooklyn 25, N. Y. 


* We'd like to publish the winners, but fact is, they 
ARE published every year by the various magazines 
that buy approximately 30% of the winning scripts. 
Of the fifteen hundred to two thousand non-prize 
winning stories, about 100 (or half as many as are 
prize winners) sell, usually after being revised.—Ed. 


Jack's Reader 
Sir: 

Congrats on the E. G. Morris article, “Not 
Quite For Us, Either,” which is the funniest 
article I’ve read in years, and removed the 
corny taste Gehman’s high schoolish article 
left. Let’s have more of Morris’ satire. 

Ep Lacy, 
506 West 150th St., 
NYC 31. 
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Enter...BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 


Beginner Sells 3 Serials! 


Beginners who came 
to us as students had no 
more talent than you— 
but they did know that 
the commercial tricks in 
the writing business can 





Students Say 


"Your help and 
criticism have been 
more than | ever 
expected. | do 
know WHAT and 





HOW to write, 
be learned. That is why now. all 1 need is 

to apply what I've 
many of them have sold ee or aoe 
and continue to sell. E. C, Wilsmann, of 
And here's the latest. | Mo 








Cameron Dockery, of 
Washington, who began selling as our stu- 
dent, has just sold her third serial through 
our selling agency. 

Month after month we tell you about sales 
made by SSW students. This course is de- 
signed especially for beginners. 

Enter . . . BEGINNER 
Exit . . . SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has been associated 
with us. For years we, at Supervised Story Writing, 
have been proving that BIG NAMES HAVE NO 
MONOPOLY ON MAGAZINE SALES. SSW stu- 
dents have sold even before completing the course, 
and continue to get their share of magazine and 
book publishers’ checks. We are proud of the fact 
that we train beginners to sell their very first stories 
at GOOD rates, instead of to the lowest paying mar- 
kets available. 


PRACTICAL—INEXPENSIVE 


Our story selling fundamentals are not merely theories. 
They are based on the famous writing book TRIAL AND 
ERROR. Some years ago the author was asked by readers 
to develop the ideas in the book at greater length, so that 
they might be used in practice, TRIAL AND ERROR is 
famous because it is the absolutely frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experience in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. 

The NEW, ENLARGED AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR IS INCLUDED 
WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 

The Supervised Story Writing Assignments carry a 30-day 
money-back agreement. We are willing to gamble a month 
of our work on your satisfaction—but we reserve the right 
to refund your money within that time if we feel you are 
not qualified. In addition, we attempt to market those 
stories of yours we consider salable on a 10% commission 
basis; we consider sales the object of your work. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
included with the course; if you already have the book, 
we make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you 
details of both offers. 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL N 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [] do not have [] 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Name 


Address 


Approved as a correspondence sch 
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e ool under the laws of 
the State of New York 
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Published monthly by the Automobile Digest Publishing Corp., 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio. 25 Cents the copy; 
$2.00 the year; $2.50 in Canada; $3.00 Foreign. Entered as second class matter, April 1, 1921, at the Post Office at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Subscribers sending change of address should allow two 
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A UT SB O R 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the 
Continent; distribution at home and abroad. 





or poetry (book-size collection for CONTEMPORARY POETS OF DOR- 


q If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up) 
RANCE) you are cordially invited to submit it. 


On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared among others, 

Colonel Philippe Bunau-Varilla, General Smedley D. Butler, Colonel Clarence 

D. Chamberlin, Winston Churchill, Lord Dunsany, General John A. Lejeune, 

Dr. Clarence Edward Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Dr. Simon N. Pat- 

ten, Judge Henry A. (“Plupy”) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini and ~ 
Thurston the Magician. New writers: are particularly welcome. 
Write first if you prefer about your work. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
—= DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 


' bool) PHILADELPHIA 6 -------- ~~ PENNSYLVANIA 
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Anyway. we're not a stuffed shirt 
Sir: 





“The future belongs to those who prepare for it.” 


Maren Elwood 


Authors’ representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, published 
by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended by the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. 


FICTION 


Professional J xavio 
ARTICLE 


Training ) Feature 
SCREEN 


forWriters \ yournauism 
ENGLISH 


. . . dirty, lying, stinking Fascist. We'll get 
YOU. ... the AAA will see to it. 
SARAH SwWITZEN, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Sh--sh . . . Don't mention their name 
Sir: 

. the publicity you gave the Haynes article 
is another piece of advertising you gave the 
Commies. It’s too late in the day to give 
points for good editorial intentions. It is what 
you accomplish that counts. All you did was 
to advertise a bunch of... 

FranNK McMULLEN, 
Boston, Mass. 


What makes a foreign agent? 
Sir: 

Good for the Dicest—you preach sense and 
practice it. Only in America will a magazine 
handle a controversial matter as you did: pub- 
lish the opposition’s case (as given by Haynes 
and the Screen Writer’s Guild) and then give 
your own opinion so that readers may choose. 

Just as you say, because Communists are for 
it, doesn’t mean Americans should be against 
it; but it does mean they should realize Com- 
munists in America favor only what Moscow 
wants, and therefore American Communists who 
do that are foreign agents. I am not afraid 
of the AAA because Communists want it, but I 


Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
manuscript criticism. ... Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD 
6362 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
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do feel the warning note you sound is sensible. 
Lucy MANNING, 


Pi : Courses in 
ittsburgh, Pa. 
MAGAZINE WRITING 
Another Front 
Sir: Fiction—Non-Fiction 
The Communistic purpose in AAA should be Practical home study training for 


obvious to anyone who has observed the tech- 
nique of forming “front” organizations with E 
any care at all. HE Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 
t operated by successful writers and editors, offers 
practical, up-to-date training in story and article writ- 


those who must work in spaxe time 


But even if not Communist inspired, I can 


see why no competent writer who values his ing. You work in your own home. Every assignment 
freedom of mind and action should want any you send in is returned with detailed criticism. 
part of it. Si pe ; EXPERT INSTRUCTION 
Here’s hoping you will join with writers who j : ‘ 
still believe in free enterprise and freedom An experienced writer or poe geo a hand, 
a 7 +, . . answering your_ questions, elpi you find the type 
of the press to help keep writing: in America of work for which you are naturally suited. Before 
out of the clutch of any such unionized com- long you are writing in your own home fiction stories, 
pulsion. essays, short sketches, whatever you are best fitted to 


do. Send the coupon today for the FREE CATALOG 


S. Omar Barker, which tells about opportunities in magazine writing. 








Sapello, N. M. Inquirers will also receive ‘‘The Best Job in the World”’ 
listing unsolicited testimonials from successful graduates. 
High School Plays VETERANS: This course approved for veterans‘ 
Sj training. 
Ir: 





We want plays approximately 20-25 minutes 
in length for high school boys and girls. Suitable — MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
“ = : . ept. 811-D, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 

for Mathematics, History, English, Science, Com- Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
mercial, Foreign Language, or Industrial Arts Please send your free catalog, without obligation, to: 
Departments. Also for Athletic occasions, Spe- 
cial occasions and Holidays. Will pay $5 and 
up. Cash upon acceptance. MAS oro Spadakscewevacan ekonteacs sow eearanae 

L. E. Newtson, 


Scuoo.t Ar Co. 
320 Chester Aue (Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call.) 
2 ig 








Danville, Illinois. 
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A few of our clients' August and Septem 
ber magazine appearances and some ¢ 
our recent books . 


‘ Anna 
Juhanna 


fy ANNEME de ANGE 


Ere PR BITE xl = Harry Lang 





We have been developing successful writers since 1923. We sell all types of fiction, articles 
and books to American and Canadian magazines and publishers; through leading Holly- 
wood, English and foreign agency connections we give our clients world-wide coverage on 
available subsidiary rights. 


SELLING WRITERS: We will be glad to discuss handling your work on straight commission 


















10% on American, 15% on Canadian, 20% on foreign sales) if 
you have sold $500.00 worth of fiction or articles to national magazines, or a book, within the past 
year. If you sold $250.00 worth in the last year, we will work with you at % reading fee charged 
beginners. These terms apply only if we handle your complete account. Write us, listing your sales, 
and ask for our agency information sheet. 


NEW WRITERS: 
~ 
= 
We consider scripts from advanced beginners , 
to determine whether they are worthy of our 
sponsorship. Until we sell $500.00 worth of 
your work, we charge a reading fee of $2.50 


on manuscripts up to 2000 words; $5.00 on 
scripts 2-5000, and $1.00 per thousand on p ,. A. 
those 5-12,000. Special rates on books. For gency 


this we render an honest professional ap- 


oy a ied sales possibilities, and prac- Bs West 45 Street, New York 19, N. y. 
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Confessions of a Story Writer 


By PAUL GALLICO 


WROTE my first short story at the age 
| of ten, one evening in a hotel in 

Brussels, and I am going to insist upon 
telling you the plot because I was unable 
to get it published at the time, and this has 
rankled. The idea for this story had come 
to me in New York, some time previous, 
but not until I found myself with my par- 
ents on our annual summer vacation visit to 
Europe and left alone in the hotel while 
my father and mother went out to supper 
and to do the town did I find the leisure 
and the urge to get it down on paper. 

Briefly, a little boy wanders by the site 
where a building is going up in New York. 
There is a pile of colored pebbles or stones 
on the sidewalk, and a large Eyetalian is 
shoveling these stones into a wheelbarrow. 
The little boy wishes to acquire some of 
these pebbles for purposes not quite clear 
in the story, and proposes to fill his pockets 
with them, when the large Eyetalian, an 
irascible soul not in sympathy with the little 
boy, says: “Gowan, beat it! Gerrada here! 
Putt-a dem stones-a back. Whatsammara 
you?” Terrified, the littlké boy puts the 
stones back and beats it. 

The Eyetalian thereupon finishes his 
stint of shoveling the stones into the wheel- 
barrow and is summoned to further labors 
atop the steel skeleton of the building, thir- 


11 


teen stories above ground. 

Ooooops, watch it! Too late! The Eye- 
talian slips. Falling, he catches the girder 
with his hands and dangles in mid-air, 
thirteen stories above certain death. 

Help, however, is at hand. Fellow work- 
men shout to him to hang on until they can 
reach him. The Eyetalian hangs on. But 
he feels himself tiring, his strength rapidly 
waning, his grip slipping. Nearer and 
nearer comes the rescue party. Tireder and 
tireder grows the Wop. Will he be able to 
hold on? Can they reach him in time? 

And then just before his fingers lose their 
desperate clutch and he hurtles to his death, 
this awful retributive thought passes through 
his mind: “Oh, would that I had not been 
so mean to that little boy who wanted to 
fill his pockets with stones earlier this after- 
noon. For had I but permitted him to do 
so, there would have been one less shovelful 
for me to shovel, and I would now have 
just that little bit more energy and strength 
I need to hang on until help comes.” 

The men arrive just as the Eyetalian’s 
grip relaxes. They hear him murmur re- 
gretfully: “Just a lil shovel of stones-a, 
just a lil shovelful of stones-a,” and he 
plunges to his well-deserved fate. 

The title of the story was “Just a Shovel 
of Stones” and I thought it wonderful. I 
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have since written and sold a great many ardly. I felt that 1 would be a fool to dis. 
short stories that I consider far less wonder-_ sipate my energies. If I really loved writ- 
ful, but they were always the best I could ing, I would concentrate on making a suc- 
do at that particular time. cess of it. Without saying anything at 

I suspect another reason for my publish- home, I threw over the pre-med course and 
ing the above tale is to get even with my added as many subjects in literature as | 
father, a pianist and composer, who, when’ could. The bridges were burned. 
I was around seventeen or eighteen years 
old and was bombarding the magazines I was born in July, 1897, in New York 
with stories that invariably were returned City. My father is a fine Italian pianist, 
with a printed rejection slip, used to throw then only recently arrived in this country 
Mozart in my face—Mozart who at the from Europe. My mother was an Austrian, 
age of twelve, according to Father, had I was educated in the public schools of 
composed several symphonies, a couple of New York—P.S. 6, at Madison Avenue and 
operas, and innumerable quartets and had_ Elghty-fifth Street, P.S. 70, at Seventy-fifth 
them performed, while I at the age of Street and Third Avenue, and De Witt 
eighteen was already a failure. Clinton High School, at Tenth Avenue and 

Mozart my eye, Pop. Get me! Ffty-ninth Street. 

I entered Columbia University in 1916 

When I was a kid I thought I wanted and graduated in 1921 with a B.S. degree, 
to be a doctor. I was always the one who having lost time because of the war. In 
had the first-aid kit, and when one of the 1918 I enlisted in the U. S. Naval Reserve, 
gang got hurt, cut himself, or acquired a with, due to defective eyesight, the loath- 
strawberry on his knee, I knew how to wash some rating of yeoman. Once in, however, 
it out with hydrogen peroxide and apply a_ I managed to get out from under this stigma, 
fairly competent bandage. I cannot re- and emerged after Armistice Day with the 
member for how long I also wanted to be more respectable rating of gunner’s mate. 
a writer, but at no time can I remember After a brief period of earning the money 


not wanting to write. for my tuition, I returned to Columbia and 
For some reason not quite clear, writing completed my education. 
was hooked up in my mind with insecurity, During all four years at college I worked 


though there had never been a writer in the my way through in a variety of jobs—tutor, 
family, who were chiefly merchants and translator, longshoreman, usher at the 
musicians. At an early age, fourteen or Metropolitan Opera, librarian, gymnasium 
fifteen, I organized my two ambitions as attendant, factory hand, college correspond- 
follows: “Medicine is a secure and certain ent for a downtown newspaper, or what- 
profession. Doctors can always make ever came along. I also rowed on the 
money. I will become a doctor, earn a_ university crew and functioned as captain 
living, and write on the side. Then it won’t in my senior year. 
matter if I don’t sell what I write.” Upon graduation I got a job as a review 
Accordingly when I entered Columbia secretary with the National Board of Mo- 
University at the age of nineteen, I regis- tion Picture Review, and married Alva 
tered for the pre-medical course, which Thoits Taylor; daughter of Bert Leston 
called for two years of regular college study Taylor, the B.L.T. of the Chicago Tribune, 
and then entrance into the College of the first of the literary columnists. 
Physicians and Surgeons. In the meantime In 1922, I joined the staff of the tabloid 
I was writing constantly with no success. New York Daily News as motion-picture 
At the end of my sophomore year, when critic and a year later was kicked into the 
it came time to begin medical study, I took sports department for being too fresh. 
stock of myself and decided that I was Thoroughly in the doghouse with Captain 
yellow, that I knew I wanted to write more Patterson, the proprietor of the paper, | 
than anything else and the whole idea of got out by exposing my chin to Jack Demp- 
embracing medicine was nothing »ut cow- _ sey’s left hook when as a rookie sports re- 
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porter I was assigned to cover Dempsey’s 
training camp at Saratoga. I wanted to 








find out what it was like to be in the ring 
with the heavyweight champion of the 
world. I did. Dempsey won. Time, 1 
minute, 27 seconds. But I also won, be- 
cause Patterson made me sports editor and 
gave me a daily sports column, where for 
the next thirteen years, seven days a week, 
I was allowed to think, write, and say what 
I pleased. 

The sports department took me _ into 
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curious bypaths. Out of shock at the 
wretched and sordid manner in which 
amateur boxing was conducted in New 
York, I invented the Golden Gloves, and 
from thence, in addition to my regular 
duties as editor and columnist, I drifted 
into the promotion of sports extravaganzas, 
which included golf-driving contests, roller 
and ice skating derbies, water circuses, and 
a canoe race around Manhattan Island. It 
was a fast, gay, and completely thoughtless 
life. In 1932, I learned how to fly. 
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In 1934 I was divorced and then married 
Elaine St. Johns, daughter of the writer 
Adela Rogers St. Johns. This marriage 
also ended in divorce. I have two sons by 
the first marriage, William Taylor, aged 
nineteen, and Robert Leston, aged sixteen. 
In 1939, I married Baroness Pauline Gari- 
boldi, of Budapest, in Mexico City. 


T WAS at the beginning of 1936, at the 

age of thirty-nine, that I decided to give 
up sports writing and become a free-lance 
writer of fiction. 

There were a number of factors that de- 
termined this move. I had had some suc- 
cess in writing and selling short stories to 
the Saturday Evening Post. I had never 
lost sight of my boyhood ambition to be- 
come a writer. In one of those lucid 
moments of self-analysis that are sometimes 
given to us, it seemed to me I had tarried 
long enough by the wayside. It was then 
or never. I was terrified of becoming an 
old or “veteran” sports writer. 

Once while I was sitting at the ringside 
in Madison Square Garden preparing to 
send a round-by-round account of the main 
event to my office, a colleague arrived late, 
climbed into his seat while the principals 
were being introduced, and, standing up, 
took his own sweet time about parking his 
typewriter, removing his overcoat, and 
looking over the house. An irritated cus- 
tomer sitting in one of the ringside seats 
whose view was being blocked shouted: 
“Siddown! You’re nothing but a sports 
writer !” 

That gave me the chills, too. 

I also thought that I detected signs of 
weakening in the spontaneity of my daily 
sports column; I was repeating myself. 
After thirteen years of looking at every 
kind of athletic contest I had nothing more 
to say. Better to get out while the getting 
was good and before the readers made the 
same discovery I had. 

The decision coincided with an emotional 
crisis brought on by the break-up of my 
second marriage and a hangover from the 
break-up of the first. I needed to change 
my life and way of living completely. I 
resigned from the Daily News, went to 





England, and rented a house in the little 
fishing village of Salcombe on the south 
Devonshire coast, two hundred and four- 
teen miles from London. This house, called 
Landmark, I subsequently purchased and 
still own. It is used as a retreat in which 
to write during the summer months. I also 
have a farm, with an old stone house, in 
Hunterdon County in New Jersey, where 
I work the rest of the time. 

I have earned my living since 1936 writ- 
ing and selling short stories, articles, novel- 
ettes, and serials to such magazines as Cos- 
mopolitan, the Saturday Evening Post, Col- 
lier’s, the American Magazine, Good 
Housekeeping, Liberty, Esquire, the Read- 
ers Digest, the New Yorker, the American 
Legion, or whoever will buy them at my 
established prices. 


At Columbia University, and later on the 
outside, I went through the mill of writing 
and short-story courses. Of what I learned 
in those classes hardly a single thing re- 
mains in my memory today, but I know 
that I was unquestionably influenced and 
helped by what I learned there and the 
people with whom I studied : John Erskine, 
Helen Hull, Dr. Blanche Colton Williams, 
Walter Pitkin, Donald Lamon Clark, and 
Thomas Uzzell. 

I remember vividly the bright, blond 
eagerness of Helen Hull, the sharp, incisive 
manner and criticism of Dr. Williams, and 
the terrible pangs of envy and horrid jeal- 
ousy that seized me when a student in our 
class wrote a fine metaphysical war story 
called “Contact,” which was read aloud 
by Dr. Williams as a prize example, and 
later sold to a magazine for five hundred 
dollars. I was an undistinguished pupil 
who sold nothing. 

I recall something about the “single 
effect” in the short story and some talk 
about characterization, but more vivid is 
a statement once made by Tom Uzzell, that 
it is necessary to have physical strength to 
write and that most successful writers he 
knew had been tall, strong men. I was glad 
I was a big man—six feet two and three 
quarters, to be exact. 

John Erskine had a mellow smoothness 
and an air of deep-seated culture that fas- 
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cinated me, and Pitkin was a kind of un- 
reachable pinnacle, a genius who under 
various pseudonyms had reduced to a 
matter of pure mechanics the writing and 
selling of stories to the big slicks, as the 
high-priced magazines are known because 
of the quality of their paper. 

I attended classes, wrote stories, had them 
reviewed and criticized, learned the jargon 
to which the art had been reduced by the 
pedagogues, and sold nary a line. But I 
have a dreadful recollection that not only 
did I not sell, but I became so saturated 
with the rules and regulations of storycraft, 
the mechanics and mathematics of con- 
struction, that I actually taught the stuff 
to small groups outside the university to 
eke out my college living. Why my students 
went for it and ever paid me money, or 
what good they got out of it, I shall never 
know. The whole thing makes me shudder 
with shame today. 

When beginning writers ask me whether 
they should take a short-story course, I tell 
them yes, because I feel it cannot do them 





any harm and it might do them some good. 
If nothing else, it sets them to writing 
regularly. ; 

Eighty-five per cent of the students of 
every writing or story course is made of 
frustrated and utterly talentless and feckless 
folk who are lured by the gold in them thar 
hills and the apparent ease with which 
successful writers appear to be able to tap 
the vein. They may be encountered in the 
extension courses year after year, hopefully 
but unsuccessfully pursuing the chimera. 
The simple truth is that they are neither 
writers nor story-tellers and never will be, 
if they go to school for a hundred years. 

But where a man or woman has a natural 
talent for expressing himself with the writ- 
ten words, originality, and a good recording 
ear for the reproduction of the speech of 
others, these classroom sessions unquestion- 
ably, to my mind, can help him. They 
frequently provide short cuts and save him 
time. If he must struggle and suffer and 
learn what to do and hopes to do it by him- 
self, at least he can acquire there a founda- 
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tion in what not to do. 

I never heard of a writer coming to any 
harm in such a course. I remember being 
greatly embarrassed some years ago when 
Tom Uzzell asked me to come and talk to 
one of his story classes at N.Y.U. When 
the students began firing questions at me 
about technical points in the construction 
of a story, using the classroom lingo they 
had learned, I faced them blankly and 
finally had to confess that I just didn’t 
know what the hell they were talking about. 
I haven’t been near a class since. 


It took me eighteen years to land a fic- 
tion story in the Saturday Evening Post. 
Others have hit that jackpot the first time 
out. For me, the high point of my youth 
from the age of eighteen on was to get a 
story back with a personally typewritten 
note instead of the usual printed rejection 
slip, a few brief lines to the effect that 
while the story had not quite made the 
grade, they would like to see more. This 
come-on was enough to have me walking 
on air for weeks. I had almost made it. 
Maybe the next one. 

When I was twenty-one I sold my first 
story to a pulp magazine. I think it was 
Blue Book. I haven’t the faintest recollec- 
tion what it was about, but I got ninety 
dollars for it, which is probably more than 
Mozart got for his first opera. And I 
couldn’t repeat. 

When I came out of the Navy and be- 
fore going back to college, I worked for a 
small newspaper syndicate for a while as 
office boy and general factotum and learned 
something about the syndicate business. 
And during my last two years in college I 
devised little fiction sketches modeled after 
O. Henry, whose style and formula were 
the basis of study in every story class in 
those times—they would be called short 
shorts today—and syndicated them myself 
to Sunday papers in Boston, Philadelphia, 
Detroit, and Chicago. New York remained 
unimpressed. Some of the papers paid me 
as high as sixteen dollars apiece for them, 
space rates. 

When I came out of college and married, 
I yielded to the necessity of earning an im- 
mediate living. I wrote no more fiction 
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for nearly eight years. I wrote sports. But 
at least I was writing constantly, every day, 
and Sunday included. And I began to 
break into the better magazines from time 
to time with sports articles. 

I joined the staff of Vanity Fair as ex- 
officio sports editor and in my spare time 
wrote little sports articles for the magazine. 
Frank Crowninshield was editor, the late 
Don Freeman managing editor, and Clare 
Boothe Brokaw, since, Clare Congress- 
woman Luce, associate editor. The maga- 
zine. they ran was a wonderful, cock-eyed 
incubator. They encouraged me to try my 
hand at short pieces of fiction. They printed 
anything I wrote and egged me on to try 
different things. I had five assorted pen 
names under which I wrote as well as my 
own, and sometimes I had two or three 
pieces in one issue. The schooling and the 
encouragement were priceless. 

In 1931, I acquired an agent. His name 
is Harold Ober. We have been together 
ever since. 

This is -not intended as a blueprint for 
anyone who wants to become a professional 
writer. I’m just telling you what happened 
to me. 


Life, for a writer, at least for this one, 
is a constant series of alarums and excur- 
sions, of self-pamperings and self-delusions. 
There is always some distant place, a 
thatched cottage in England, a hacienda in 
Mexico, where, if you could only be, you 
would turn out the lyric prose and deeply 
significant stories that you find you can- 
not do wherever you happen to find your- 
self. 

This is of course sheer nonsense, but 
it is a good and harmless kind of nonsense. 
It keeps one hoping and helps one to get 
around. I managed to achieve the house 
in England and the villa in Mexico and 
many other places, and they were never 
the answer. One of the few stories that 
ever gave me any satisfaction was written 
in snatches on railroad trains and hotel 
rooms while I was batting around the 
country as a reporter. I have written in 
furnished rooms, on boats, in the city, in 
the country, and in airplanes. If I have 
something that I want to write, I know 
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"It's a darn silly thing—but | can't think up a decent plot unless I'm doing the dishes!" 


that I can do it anywhere and under any 
conditions. But I will not relinquish the 
cherished illusion of the need for far places. 
I don’t even mind knowing it is a fake. 
It is delightful window dressing. What one 
actually needs to write is an idea, a type- 
writer, a roof over one’s head, and three 
square meals a day, because writing is 
physical as well as mental work and there- 
fore hungry-making. All one really gets 
out of the firm belief that ideas will burn 
and words flow three or four thousand 
miles away from the place where one is at 
is a pleasant and diverting way of living 


and the broadening that comes from travel. 

One is always seeking the touchstone 
that will dissolve one’s deficiencies as a 
person and a craftsman. And one is always 
bumping up against the fact that there is 
none and that one cannot win. 

When I was living the life of a suburban- 
ite and family man and trying to write 
stories, I became convinced that I needed 
to be alone and away from it all. It took 
time, but I achieved that too, solitude and 
the cottage on the Devon coast overlooking 
the sea, all in one bang. Just Smythe, the 
ex-soldier turned butler, Twinkle, his 




















































motherly wife, who was my housekeeper, 
myself, and the screaming meemies. 

It was wonderful. I enjoyed living alone 
enormously except when it came to work- 
ing out a story and judging it before send- 
ing it off to my agent, because immediately 
after having finished a piece I was not able 
to tell whether I had accomplished what I 
had set out to do and whether it was good, 
bad, or indifferent. 

It takes patience, something I have never 
had, to put a story away for two or three 
months and then come back to it and re- 
read it, by which time all of its deficiencies 
should be immediately evident. I wrote 
stories with one eye on the typewriter and 
the other on the sailing schedules of the 
Queen Mary and other express steamers. 
This, I gather, is a personal weakness to 
which other writers need not necessarily be 
prone. I had to know at once whether it 
would meet the only standard of success 
I knew in those days—would it sell to the 
Saturday Evening Post or Cosmopolitan? 
But even more, it was always a kind of 
purgatory for me to finish a story in which 
I had completely immersed myself for ten 
days or a fortnight and have no one to 
whom to take it immediately for praise or 
confirmation. 

To show you how screwed up a writer 
can become, or at any rate what .a wack 
I am personally, during those summer 
months when I retired to the yearned-for 
solitude at Landmark in Salcombe to write, 
as soon as I finished a story I would give 
it to Smythe, the butler (he returned to 
soldiering in World War II and has since 
become Major Smythe), with positively 
juvenile palpitations. Smythe would accept 
it, remarking: “Ah, a new tale, sir? I 
thought I heard the typewriter going late 
last night. Twinkle and I will be very 
happy to read it at our leisure.” 

He would then retire to his quarters 
while I paced my study simply quaking in 
anticipation of the verdict to be rendered 
by the eminent Smythe and his consort. 
Would he like it? Would they? And would 
I find out that night, or would he make me 
wait until morning before letting me off 


the hook? 
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And just when it seemed to me that I 
couldn’t stand the tension any longer, there 
would come a discreet knock on my study 
door and in would come Smythe, gaunt, 
graying, long-faced, with my manuscript in 
his hand. Then the discreetly rendered 
verdict: “Ahem! It seemed a very excellent 
tale to us, sir. We found it quite unusual.” 
And Id be as happy as a child. 

Or, misericordia, he might say instead 
with a slightly reproachful glance as though 
I had let him down: “Begging your pardon, 
sir, but somehow it didn’t strike us as being 
quite up to your usual standard.” This 
would put me into the dumps for days. The 
fact that the stories were almost invariably 
accepted whether the Smythes liked them 
or not had nothing to do with the habit 
and necessity, of which I have never been 
wholly able to break myself, of trying out 
a completed story on the nearest victim to 
get some kind of outside reaction before 
releasing it to the market. 

This is one extreme. The other. lies in 
too close collaboration with and depend- 
ency upon the verdict and reaction of 
another. Here I became terrified that I 
had become so dependent upon my wife 
that I could no longer write alone. 


I would be more upset at these palpable 
evidences of neuroticism if every writer, 
male or female, with whom I have ex- 
changed shop-talk had not confessed to 
some similar instances of illusion and in- 
security which expressed themselves in one 
form or another. And we were all agreed 
that nothing was quite so shattering as a 
rejection or a sour notice or criticism from 
an editor, and the further along we went 
in our profession, the more damaging were 
the results of such a rejection. The first 
thought that arises to harass every writer 
when a piece is bounced, for whatever 
reason, is: “I’m through. I’m all washed 
up. This is the end. I can never write 
again. I’ve lost the touch.” One feels as 
helpless, dejected, and amateurish as the 
veriest tyro or beginner, as though one had 
to start learning all over again. 

Of course it is sheer nonsense, of course 
one writes again because one must, and if 
the subsequent piece is accepted with 
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hosannahs, or merely accepted and paid 
for, all one’s oozed confidence comes flood- 
ing back again and one rides atop the world 
—until the next fall. 


I have always maintained that every 
successful writer is primarily a good editor, 
a premise that usually drives editors into 
tantrums when I tell it to them. But when 
the writer sits down to his typewriter to tell 
a story that he will offer for sale, he has 
already fulfilled most of the functions of 
editor. He has chosen his subject for time- 
liness, reader interest, the style of magazine 
at which it is aimed, the known likes and 
dislikes of the editor of that particular 
literary vaudeville show, and the current 
state of mind of the public. He trims his 
material and sews his guimpe in a manner 
designated to be pleasing to all concerned. 
I maintain that’s editing. The editor in the 
end merely confirms or denies one’s judg- 
ment. 

The hazards remain large, even after you 
have what the layman likes to call a 
name, the stricter the standards set by the 
editor. The writer invests an idea, research, 
time, energy, and hard labor in the prep- 
aration of a story. At the end of three 
weeks or a month he has some fifteen to 
twenty pages of typescript. If the editor 
nods “yes,” it is worth from one to five 
thousand dollars depending on who the 
writer is and how big the demand for him. 
And if he says “No, thanks,” the income- 
tax people will let the writer deduct the 
market value of twenty sheets of used fools- 
cap and depreciation on his typewriter, and 
the manuscript can then be used to light a 
fire. You can’t afford to be wrong. 


There’s never a dull moment. 


Stories that get into magazines of the 
class and mass circulation of Cosmopolitan, 
the Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, are 
successful stories which, if nothing else, are 
amusing, instructive, entertaining, original, 
and readable. They have had to meet cer- 
tain standards, which, if not highly literary, 
are at least a guarantee that they can go 
out into the competing world and divert 
ordinary people. 
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I have always felt that there are more 
interesting and exciting things about a story 
than meet the eye, and among them is the 
story of the story itself, for there always is 
one. Not that I hold with the frequently 
perpetrated fiction that the writer per se 
is a fascinating fellow. His delineation on 
the stage pecking away at a portable in a 
Long Island study out of Cain’s, and 
ruffling his hair with his fingers, always 
makes me sick. Nothing is quite so static 
and unromantic as a gent parked on his 
hams punching a typewriter, and paradoxi- 
cally, nothing to me is quite so romantic 
and exciting as the preparation of a story 
and a realization of the hundreds of ingre- 
dients of the mind, not to mention bits and 
pieces of the liver and lights of the writer, 
that go into it. 


For there is no creative product that so 
exposes the past life, the background, the 
adjustment to life, the fears and foibles, 
the failings and the strivings of the human 
being behind it as does writing. Music is 
an emotional abstract, painting and sculp- 
ture in themselves provide few clews to the 
personality of the artist. But everything a 
man ever thought or did, or was or hoped 
to be, will eventually find its way into his 
copy. 

Why does a man write a story? For 
many reasons—an urge, a bite, a gripe, the 
need of a buck, the need to get something 
off his chest, the desire to support his 
family, the hope of expressing something 
beautiful he feels inside him, the wish to 
entertain, to be admired, to be famous, to 
overcome a frustration, or to experience 
vicariously an unfulfilled wish, the pleasure 
of taking an idea and sending it flashing 
through the air like a juggler with many 
silver balls, or the dark satisfaction of pin- 
ioning that same idea or thought or human 
experience and dissecting it to its roots. 

“To write beautifully of beautiful things” 
is enough for any man’s ambition, but the 
ingredients that go into this writing are 
myriad and fascinating. No matter what 
the subject, the storehouse of the mind is 
opened and a million relics of a full life 
are there from which to select and choose. 
There are human experiences, memories, 
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dreams from both night and day, fantasies, 
people real and imagined, places one has 
seen with the naked eye and places one has 
hungered for in the spirit, scents, snatches 
of long-forgotten conversations, old and 
troublesome emotions one had _ thought 
packed away, the memory of a caress, dis- 
likes, hatreds, love and fear, serenity and 
passion, all waiting to help you in the tell- 
ing of your tale. Many of these are un- 
recognized, but sometimes one is able to see 
through a finished story and know how old 
and how characteristic are some of the 
things contained therein. 

Even superficially the events gathered 
behind a story are interesting, the whys and 
wherefores of the background, the actual 
experience that touched off the idea, and 
the means used by the writer to add sub- 
stance and drama to a happening, an epi- 
sode, a fantasy, or an idea. The writer 
appears in many guises throughout his 
stories, and each of them has a meaning 
and a reason, some valid relation to his 
character or person or the kind of human 
being he is. 

This piece does not set out to be a com- 
plete self-analysis, and the darker portions 
of my mind I will damn well conceal from 
you, but I have determined to try to tell 
as honestly and as interestingly as I can 
about the inside of the writing of some 
modern magazine tales. 

I have written some eighty-five published 
short stories and novelets over a period of 
twelve years. Of these I have selected 
twenty-four and for each one I have writ- 
ten, to the best of my recollection, the story 
behind it, or the reasons for writing it, the 
background of the idea, the things that 
animated me, the design, the method, or, 
for that matter, whatever came into my 
head about it, whether I succeeded or 
failed and what happened to the piece 
when it was done and sold and launched 
into the world, if anything. 


Some will be long, some short, some more 
interesting than others; all of them will be 
mainly biographical, because that is the 
nature of this kind of writing. None of 
them, I promise you, will give away the 
story to follow. 
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When my publisher and my wife read 
through this material, they complained 
that I had conveyed a false picture of my- 
self, that there was too much emphasis on 
“selling,” on my practically habitual need 
for money, my emphasis on the fact that I 
had frequently compromised for the sake 
of making a sale, and the stress laid upon a 
piece as a marketable property. 


Of course I am conveying a false picture 
of myself. What man presenting autobio- 
graphical material is not? And how can it 
be otherwise? With all the determination 
and good will in the world toward honesty, 
what protection is there against self-delu- 
sion? It is quite likely and to be expected 
that I will say one thing about what moved 
me to write a certain story, indicating the 
kind of person I think I am, and the story 
with which this confession is hooked up will 
say something entirely different or contra- 
dictory. Somewhere between the two one 
might get at some kernel of truth. 


When I write about motivations or emo- 
tions connected with the telling of a story, 
I am trying to write not as I feel and think 
today, but as I remember I felt and thought 
then. There are many of my past stories 
that I contemplate today with real shame 
from every point of view—aim, content, 
execution—but at the time I wrote them 
I was genuinely doing the best I knew how, 
and if my horizons were limited I was not 
aware of the fact at the time. I have writ- 
ten stories to pay bills, to get passage money 
to go to Europe, to ease a need or an emo- 
tional hunger, to provide a Christmas sur- 
prise for my wife, to try to help my country, 
to try to sing of men and deeds that cap- 
tured my imagination, to try to make 
people laugh, to eat, to dress, to buy a 
house, or because something was worming 
me and I just had to write it. I have prob- 
ably never written two consecutive stories 
out of the same motive. 

When I was young, writing stories ap- 
peared to me a fabulous way of making a 
living. You took plain white or yellow 
paper of no intrinsic value and ran it 
through a typewriter until it was covered 
with words, whereupon astute business 
people gave you large sums of money for 






















it. It was better and more exciting than 
prospecting for gold, drilling for oil, or 
bucking the wheel. To a great extent the 
profession still remains fabulous. It is only 
the respect for, and value of, money that 
has diminished. 

There is terror and great challenge in 
free-lancing. It is at once a goad and a 
handicap. I never had any illusions about 
the masterpieces I would write were I inde- 
pendently wealthy and didn’t have to care 
whether I sold a piece or not. I never had 
a chance to find out, but I always suspected 
that probably I would have become a first- 
class loafer. There have been men of 
wealth and ease who have written beauti- 
fully, poetically and inspiringly. I just 
don’t believe I’m one of them. But my 
work has suffered likewise from fear of re- 
jection, fear of not selling a story when I 
badly needed to do so, and the cowardice 
that comes with good living. 
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It is only today that I realize the task 
I set for myself when I resigned the highest- 
paying sports job in the country and struck 
out for. myself to make a living with my 
typewriter. There was far more than mak- 
ing a subsistence involved. Approaching 
middle life I had achieved standards and 
habits of living that, as I saw it, were a 
matter of pride to maintain. I had to do 
as well, or better. It is the young who know 
how to starve in garrets. When you’re at 
the bottom there is no place to fall. My 
pride was foolish, but it was mine, and I 
cherished it tenderly as a friend. I hold no 
grudge that it has turned on me today. I 
am glad I know it for what it is. I mean 
yet to accomplish something. 


Copyright Paul Gallico, 1946. 


The book “Confessions of A Story Writer,” 
is published by Alfred Knopf ($3.75), N. Y. C. 
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How to Analyze a Fiction Magazine 


Analysis of the Contents of True Story Magazine for September, 1946. 


By LILLIAN KAY MORNINGSTAR 


DITORS always say “Read our mag- 
azine before you submit. Study it 
to see what we buy.” Just how do 

you go about this? 
to analyze a magazine’s editorial require- 


This article shows how 


ments. 

Taking the table of contents as a guide, 
we will begin with the complete book 
length taken from True Story Magazine. 

“Three Times a Bridesmaid”: Editor’s 
comment: “We suggest you read this first. 
A romantic and grip- 


acting as the Iago on whom the plot hinges 
by fixing it so he wants to take Laurel back 
and she is ready to accept him. A strong, 
likeable character, 

Incidental characters: Laurel’s mother, 
sweet, sympathetic, understanding. 

Implied characters: The two first sweet- 
hearts of Laurel, Gail’s husband, the bride 
who throws Laurel the bouquet. 

Narrative hook: “I knew exactly what 
was going to happen. Out of Janie’s six 

closely-clustered, 


pastel-frocked brides- 





ping book-length 
about an average 
American girl.” 
Length: About 
17,000 words. 


View point: Hero- 


* Miss Morningstar Writes: 


“I am sending you an analysis of the 
current True Story. 
these for the Saginaw Writer’s Club and 
for a University Extension class which I 
teach during the winter, and have been 


maids, I, who want- 
ed it least, would be 
the one to catch the 
bride’s bouquet.” 
Type of story: 
Character change, 


I have been doing 


ine. 
Editor’s Blurb: ‘wondering, as they have proved so helpful love story. 
in our groups, if others might not benefit Problem of main 


“Did they all remem- 
ber her standing 
there, her arms full 
of flowers, that this 
was the third time in 
four years she had 
caught a bridal bou- 


by them. 





I think so many students do not know 
how to actually “Study our magazine” as 
editors are forever advising, and a study 
such as this is a revelation of a maga- 
zine’s tone and requirements.” 


character: To get 
married, prevented 
by wavering loyalties 
of various boy friends, 
and later by her own 
distrust of love. 








quet? Did the mean- 

ing of it escape attention, or were they re- 
membering, whispering among themselves, 
perhaps pitying her?” 

Laurel, the heroine, goes from a starry- 
eyed belief in the permanence of love 
through bitterness and disillusionment back 
to enduring faith in love. Each of her 
three love affairs are steps in this character 
change, which must take place in almost 
any True Story but especially in a book- 
length. 

Bob, the hero, goes from love of Laurel, 
back to his first love, back to Laurel. 

Gail, goes from love of her dead husband 
to imagined love of Bob, back to her first 
loyalty, giving Bob back to Laurel and 
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Introduced in first 
two hundred words. 

Solution precipitated by visit to Laurel 
of Gail, her rival, who says she doesn’t love 
Bob after all, and insists he still loves Laurel 
anyway. 

Type of conflict : Jealousy, doubt. Brought 
in when Gail, now a widow, returns to 
town. 

Thumbnail plot : Laurel has been a brides- 
maid three times, catching the bride’s 
bouquet three times in a row. After each 
of these first two weddings her current 
heart interest has walked out on her, When 
Bob falls in love with her she thinks it 
won't last. But it does last right up until 
a few months before the wedding. Then 
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her Bob’s former sweetheart, now a widow, 
and still very beautiful, comes to town. 
Bob assures Laurel he still loves her and 
she has nothing to fear. However, Laurel 
sees him with Gail and knows they are in 
love. So she is not surprised when he comes 
to her and tells her. She gives him back 
his ring, but inwardly she is miserable. 
After a period of unhappiness Gail comes 
to her and tells her she does not want Bob, 
and anyway, he is still in love with Laurel. 
She lets Bob think she is mean and small 
and petty and sends him back to Laurel, 
who takes him back. 


Novelette: “Some Guys Have All the 
Luck.” 


Blurb :. A man is supposed to be in love 
with his wife when he gets married. The 
wife is supposed to return the compliment. 
If she doesn’t—that’s what this riotous story 
is all about. 

Length: About 15,000 words. 

View point : Hero’s, first person. 

Cuthbert Ferdinand Engle, wrongly- 
named, under-sized, with ambitions, not 
too self-confident but with much grit under 
his unimpressive exterior. A fireman, 

Lorraine S. The beautiful heroine, looks 
like Ros Russell. She loves him but he is 
too self-effacing to know it. He thinks, 
wrongly, that she loves... . 

Randy Dixon, college boy, wavy hair, 
football hero, all-round athlete, plenty of 
money. 

Narrative hook: None, exactly. Opens 
with a description of hero, then of heroine, 
then of the menace, Randy. 

Social background: Middle class, ordi- 
nary people. 

Type of story: Humorous, character. 

Problem of main character: To make the 
beautiful Lorraine love, admire and respect 
him in spite of his apparently hopeless com- 
petition. Also, to live down his name Cuth- 
bert. 

Introduced: In first three paragraphs. 

Solution precipitated by unpremeditated 
heroism on Cuthbert’s part. 

Type of conflict : Character. 
When brought in: Immediately. 
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Thumbnail plot: Cuthbert, a fireman, is 
in love with Lorraine, who seems to be 
heading straight for matrimony with 
Randy. He rescues her from a burning 
building, and she marries him. But Randy 
still takes all the honors and Cuthbert 
thinks Lorraine is bored with her life with 
him when she could have had the colorful 
Randy. Then Cuthbert makes a spectacular 
rescue of a child and dog from a burning 
building, makes the cover page of a na- 
tional pic mag, gets a thousand bucks for 
this and for being the hero of the week. 
This has been the life-long ambition of 
Randy, who grovels in admiration before 
Cuthbert, while Lorraine leaves no doubt 
that she loves him. She has a son and 
names him not Cuthbert, but Ferdinand. 


“First Anniversary”: a short story. 

Blurb: A first anniversary is for paper 
presents they say. They never say that a 
first anniversary is for weighing your mar- 
riage, putting it on trial. Balancing the 
accounts. A year is long enough to tell 
about a marriage, isn’t it? 

Length: 3000 words. 

Viewpoint: Heroine’s. 

Character tags: Connie, the wife, thinks 
she’s that forgotten woman, the absent 
minded professor’s wife. 

Roger, typical highminded school teacher, 
really almost married to his job, although 
he is very much in love with Connie. 

Narrative hook: None. Character de- 
scription and background with flashback. 

Social background: Middle class, Amer- 
ican. 

Type of story: Marriage problem. 

Problem of main character: To find out 
if her husband really does love her, if her 
marriage measures up. 

Introduced: Immediately. 

Solution precipitated by the fact that he 
really didn’t forget. 

Type of conflict: Emotional. 

When first brought in: Immediately. 

Thumbnail plot : Connie is convinced her 
husband has forgotten her anniversary. 
Mulls it over, he comes home and she finds 
he has not forgotten it so everything is 
hunky dory. 
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“That Other Man.” Short story. 


Length: 3,800 words. 

Blurb: Yes, her husband would ask her a 
question some day and she would not know 
how to answer. For whatever she was going 
to tell him, he would not believe her. That’s 
what she thought. What happened is 
another story, a better story. 

View point: Heroine’s. 

Character tags: Catherine is afraid of 
her past and too weak to face it. 

Don, strong, honest, in love with Cath- 
erine. Understanding. 

Narrative hook: None, description, flash- 
back, and statement of problem. 

Social background: Middle class. 

Type of story: Marriage problem. 

Problem of main character: To keep her 
husband from finding out about the scandal 
connected with her which had no founda- 
tion in fact but looked very bad. 

When introduced: Immediately. 

Solution precipitated by: She must go 
back with him to the town where it all 
occurred on account of her sister’s wedding. 

Type of conflict: Emotional. 

When first brought in: Immediately. 

Thumbnail plot : They know in Harring- 
ton or think they do that Cath once stayed 
out all night with a smooth slicker. She 
thinks Don doesn’t know, but really he has 
known all this time as he followed her in a 
truck the night she walked home. 


“First Lesson In Love”: Short Story. 

Blurb: You know how you do when 
you’re just a kid? You draw a line on the 
pavement and dare someone to cross it. 
Jerry drew that line for me. 

Length: 4,250 words. 

View point: Heroine’s. 

Character tags: Beth, teen-ager, domi- 
neering because she came from a big family 
and grew up that way. Wants to boss and 
run everything. 

Jerry. Doesn’t want to be bossed. Rebels. 

Alice Turner, Beth’s friend, a clinging 
vine, tells Beth where she is wrong. 

Narrative hook: None. Characterization, 
flashback. . 

Social background: American middle 
class. 
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Problem of main character: To prove to 
Jerry she has reformed and won’t domineer 
any more. 

Introduced when he turns her down. 

Solution precipitated by her chance to 
prove she has changed by sacrificing to 
help a poor student graduate. 

Type of conflict: Clash of wills. 

When first brought in: Immediately. 

Thumbnail plot: Beth bosses everyone, 
including Jerry, who refuses to be bossed 
and drops her, She decides to get him back 
by changing so she takes a back seat in 
everything and finally convinces him. 


HIS concludes the analysis of four 

stories from True Story Magazine for 
September, 1946. From this, you can easily 
get the idea of how to nail down what the 
editor considers as his formula. 


Composite Analysis 

Titles: Taken from quotations, tried and 
true sayings which every American recog- 
nizes as tried and true. 

Editor’s Blurbs: Drip sentiment. 

Length: Serials: about 12,000 words. 

Novels: about 17,000 words. 

Short stories: quite short, 2,500 
to 4,500, with an average of 
3,500. 

Viewpoint: Predominantly heroine’s. 

Character tags: Stock characters we all 
know. 

Narrative hooks: None, really, The main 
character is established at once and at 
length, with setting and social background 
brought in together with problem followed 
as a rule by romantic flashback. 

Social backgrounds: Invariably Amer- 
ican middle class. 

Type of story: Emotional conflict, mar- 
riage problems. 

Solution precipitated by: Pivotal char- 
acter, and once in a while an act of God. 
Elsewhere, the hero, or the heroine’s wit 
slays the villian, never Fate. 

Type of conflict: Emotional. 

When brought in: These stories start im- 
mediately with the conflict very strong. 

Thumbnail plots: Work out to simple, 
uncomplicated plots with two or three main 
characters, no more. 
























































Special Features 

What America is talking about: Review 
of some national institution, this time Don 
McNeil and his breakfast club. 

Fashion Know-How: Fashion hints for 
teen agers and others. 

Home Problems Forum: A reader prob- 
lem to be answered by the readers, pays 
$15 for acceptable letters. Monthly feature. 
$10, $5 no length set, Contest closes by 
9th of following month. 

“T’ll Never Forget”: 350 words on some 
tragic, funny or something experienced in 
your life. No returns. $15. 

“How Did You Meet? $25 for those 
published. Tell concisely. 

“This Month and Next’: The editor’s 
analysis of current and future stories. Ro- 
mantic, gripping, rich, absorbing, the ex- 
citing fragrance and brilliant color of 
autumn itself are some of the editorial 
phrases used. 

“Today's Children”: $50 for letters on 
personal experience in building healthy 
bodies, inspiring and guiding children. 600 
words. Only initials used about author. 
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Address any of these contests to its indi- 
vidual heading, True-Story, 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


“The Village Pump”: If you have any 
idea, opinion or viewpoint you would like 
to air, write it up in 50 to 250 words and 
mail it here. Any subject under the sun. 
$15 for published letters. Many of the 
stories are comments on stories read in 
True Story. 

“Sweet Land Of Liberty’: Harry Lief- 
erant’s editorial. This one is on the Amer- 
ican Teacher. 


If you have been writing unsuccessfully 
for a certain magazine, and getting rejects 
and don’t know why, you might want to 
take several hours and read one copy of the 
magazine thoroughly and make a de- 
tailed analysis such as this one about True 
Story. Then by checking your story against 
the facts you discover, perhaps you’ll learn 
why the editor has been mailing your work 
back; and, if you still like his magazine 
after your analysis, it’s probable that your 
next story for him wi!l be more in the 
groove. 














Sweet Sixteen 


By JEAN PRESS, Editor 


WEET SIXTEEN, the newest of the 
Parents’ Institute Junior Quality 
Group, has been designed to please 
girls who like comics as well as text-fiction. 
The editors try to maintain a happy balance 
of both true and fictional material, pre- 
sented in the comic strip medium as well as 
in formal type. 

We are looking for material of particular 
interest to girls of 10 to 17, with special em- 
phasis on the middle teens. This includes 
true comic stories of career girls, (our regu- 
lar department “Career Cues”) which tell 
the vocational appeals and requisites for 
various occupations. We are also interested 
in Hollywood news, presented in comic me- 
dia, the stories of actresses and actors who 
make good... . and how they did it. Those 
comic stories which run serially have already 
been assigned and should be considered 
closed insofar as market opportunities go. 


Concerning our fiction requirements: we 
want warm, wholesome stories, of solid plot, 
based on events and situations common to 
our readers. We have no rigid rules for sub- 
ject, other than the editorial rule of discre- 
tion. We feel our readers are too young for 
the romantic-complication type of story and 
so we do not want those. Stories set in other 
lands, stories of high school and junior col- 
lege girls, stories of home and family, of 
adventure slanted to girls’ tastes are wel- 
come. 

We seek good mysteries, both of serial 
and single shot length. If serial, it should 
run no longer than four parts at most, 2500 
words per chapter. Single-shot stories may 
run from 1800 words to 2800. 

The major ‘don’ts’ for Sweet Sixteen are: 

DON’T preach. We want recreational 
stories. 

DON’T condescend or talk down to our 


readers. They are surprisingly adult in some 
ways, despite their years. 

DON’T use too subtle humor or situation. 
That’s TOO adult for them. 

DON’T .. . please don’t send in stories 
on the problem girls. We are drowned be- 
neath an avalanche of stories concerning the 
fat girl, the skinny girl, the homely girl etc. 
We want normal girls, in normal situations 

. stories that COULD happen. 

Following these don’ts . . . and identify- 
ing yourself with the reader should result 
in the story we are looking for. 


E CALL our readers “Twixteeners” 

. .. past pigtail age, but not yet ready 
for college freshman interests. They are an 
energetic group of girls, involved in numer- 
ous clubs and clans, their social lives not yet 
wholly dependent upon boys. As a group 
they swoon over crooners, but relatively few 
are seriously entangled with any one boy. 
Twixteeners are notably gregarious, being 
almost terrified at the thought of ‘not be- 
longing’ or of ‘being different.’ Individualli- 
ties are submerged by group pressure. 

It is fairly easy to spot a successful story 
for this age group, once we know their 
tastes. The girls like mysteries, career 
stories, and yarns holding a hint of future 
romance. They like stories based on familiar 
conditions and circumstances, as high school 
proms, first dates etc. They want ‘know- 
how’ articles and features; how to be beauti- 
ful and popular etc., presented in interesting 
ways, having concrete suggestions for self- 
improvement. They dislike vague and 
‘tricky’ writing. As a group, we’ve found 
they are not fond of the confession type 
story. 

Being cither terrifically gregarious, or de- 


(Continued on page 80) 
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NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 


By HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


HE appointment of Henry A. Wallace 

as editor of The New Republic made 

front-page headlines in The Times 
and the other better New York newspapers. 
That is a prominence few items of maga- 
zine news achieve! 

After stumping the country in anticipa- 
tion of the November elections, Mr. Wal- 
lace plans to take up his new duties on 
December 16th. There is no doubt, from 
the statements he has issued regarding his 
appointment, that he plans to make vigor- 
ous use of The New Republic as a sound- 
ing board for his ideas. 

Though most people may not have re- 
membered it, Mr. Wallace has had long 
experience as an editor. He inherited from 
his father an interest in Wallace’s Farmer 
and served as associate editor from 1910 to 
1924, then as editor. In 1929, the magazine 
was merged with The lowa Homestead. 
Mr. Wallace continued as editor of the 
combined publication, Wallace’s Farmer 
and Iowa Homestead, until he became 
Secretary of Agriculture under President 
Roosevelt in 1933. 

The publisher, Dante Pierce, offered him 
his old job back recently. But Mr. Wallace 
turned this down in favor of The New Re- 
public job as offering him a better oppor- 
tunity “to serve the Iowa farmer and the 
peace-loving people of America.” 

The New Republic has been edited by a 
board headed by Bruce Bliven and Michael 
Straight. These men will continue to 
handle most of the editing details. Offices 
are at 40 East 49th Street, N. Y. 17. 

47, The Magazine of the Year—that’s 
the title of Jerome Ellison’s talent-owned 
monthly. “Forty-seven!” says the telephone 
operator, in answer to your call. For the 
date is the dominant part of the title. This 


will change from year to year, naturally. 
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A nice way to keep readers «abreast of the 
calendar. But it poses a problem for the 
telephone operator. Will she continue to 
answer “Forty-Seven!” right through De- 
cember 31st? Or will she begin to slip into 
saying “Forty-Eight!” when the staff be- 
gins working on the January °48 issue? 

The first issue of *47 has been announced 
definitely for appearance early in February. 
It is to be 160 pages, divided about 55-45 
percent between editorial matter and pic- 
tures. There will be no advertising, no 
digests, and no reprints. And no reprinting 
of its material is to be granted to other 
publications. Jerome Ellison is editor-pub- 
lisher. John Whiting is managing editor, 
and Lawrence Lee is literary editor. *47 
will be pocket-size and will sell for a 
quarter. 

Although pre-publication announcements 
have emphasized the point that the maga- 
zine stock is owned by an imposing list of 
“name” authors and artists, the editors 
wish to make clear that this is not a closed 
market. While stockholders are expected 
to contribute a goodly amount of top 
quality material to each issue, contributions 
are welcome from anyone who has any- 
thing valuable or worth saying. This ap- 
plies to artists and photographers, as well 
as to writers. Unknown talent will receive 
encouragement, as it does with any reput- 
able publication, for it is the lifeblood by 
which a magazine continues healthy exist- 
ence. 

Two types of material are being sought 
at present, according to the literary editor, 
Lawrence Lee. The most immediate need 
is for short articles of 2,000 to 2,500 words. 
(Longer stuff is all scheduled just now.) 
The second need—and one which will be 
a continuing market right along—is for 
short material, to be fitted into a depart- 
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ment somewhat similar to The New 
Yorker’s Talk of the Town. These items 
must be intellectually amusing, arresting, 
or stimulating. They may be either serious 
or light in nature. Since this department is 
expected to have its own special vein, the 
editors may edit copy in order to fit it to 
their desired tone. 

Some fiction will be used, but is not 
being sought from outside writers just now. 
There is no market for fillers, since these 
are not to be used. 

As to price on material bought, it is 
expected to be a flat rate of $50 a page. 
This will probably average about 10 cents 
a word. The editors can’t say exactly on 
this price, until they have got first proofs 
and see just how their type runs on a page. 

The normal time of payment for ma- 
terial used in *47 will be on acceptance. 
Right now, material for the first issue is to 
be paid for on publication. This is not an 
attempt to put off contributors, the editors 
stress, but is contingent to the progressing 
throes of a new publication, and will con- 
tinue only until the first issue is made up. 

°47 is published by Associated Magazine 
Contributors, Inc. : The office is up one 
flight of stairs, at 68 West 45th Street, 
N. ¥. 19. 

Parade, the newspaper magazine supple- 
ment owned by Marshall Field, has been 
taking on some vigorous new personnel and 
is expected to be enlivened in all depart- 
ments. Arthur H. Motley, formerly pub- 
lisher of The American Magazine for 
Crowell-Collier, moved over to Parade last 
February. Since then, he has taken a num- 
ber of his former associates. Latest to make 
the same move is Ken. W. Purdy, who has 
been working on the Crowell-Collier post- 
war successor to the wartime Victory. Mr. 
Purdy is editor of Parade, which is located 
in the Chrysler building, 135 East 42nd 
Street, N. Y. 17. 

Salute, recently announced as under new 
ownership, has realigned its editorial staff. 
Max Baird is the new executive editor. He 
was formerly editor of Air Force. DeWitt 
Gilpin is the new managing editor, and 
Jack Fields is now departments editor. The 
price goes up, too. It will be 25 cents, with 












































the November issue. 

This magazine is now using sprightlier 
material of more general interest to men. 
This includes fiction of 1,000 to 1,500 
words, articles around 1,000 words, and 
photographs. Payment is on acceptance, 
varying from 5 to 10 cents a word. Address 
of Salute is 19 Park Place, N. Y. 7. 

Dixie Digest has finally appeared, dated 
October. It is a nice-looking pocket-size 
monthly, with a very full contents. Better 
paper and blacker ink would make it easier 
to read. Future issues may improve these 
features. William Scott Moore is pub- 
lisher. Regina McIlwaine is the editor. 
Editorial offices are in room 712, at 512 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 18. 

On the negative side of the picture, 
Fascination has been suspended—at least 
temporarily. This monthly recently under- 
went a considerable shakeup in policy and 
in staff. But the strikes in Chicago effec- 
tively halted production, almost before the 
new editors could settle into their jobs. 
This is published by Avon-Fascination Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the company which 
puts out the Avon pocket-size reprints, at 
119 West 57th Street, N. Y. 19. 

Look got onto the airwaves via Walter 
Winchell, early in October, when the com- 
pany let out a considerable number of 
employees at one fell swoop. This, I have 
been informed authoritatively from the 
Look office, will in no way affect the pic- 
ture magazine. It was the result of some 
streamlining behind scenes, when certain 
research and other temporary setups com- 
pleted their assigned -jobs. Look has a 
sturdy circulation of around two million 
or more, every other week. Editorial offices 
are at 511 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

The Goodman magazines become more 
complicated in set-up right along. Martin 
Goodman heads the outfit ppblishing Miss 
America and a long, long list of comics, 
with offices in the Empire State Building at 
350 Fifth Avenue. The Goodman line-up 
of fact-detective books is edited by Robert 
E. Levee at 366 Madison Avenue. And now 
a third address: Skyline Publications, Inc., 
at 82 Beaver Street, N. Y. 5. Here, the 
other three Goodman brothers, just recently 
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out of the Service, are back in active maga- 
zine production. 

Children’s Book Digest is a new idea in 
magazines, put out by Skyline Publications. 
It is subheaded, “The Junior Readers’ 
Companion.” The first issue has recently 
appeared in pulp format at a quarter. 
Robert O. Erisman is literary editor, Arthur 
Goodman is art director, and J. David 
Goodman is associate editor. The main 
feature, filling about two-thirds of the mag- 
azine is a short version of a teen-age ad- 
venture book, to be published shortly by 
Julian Messner, Inc. Several short stories 
and features complete the contents, one of 
the stories original, the rest reprint. 

Mr. Erisman tells me that the magazine 
is planned to attract younger readers from 
the comics habit into some really good read- 
ing. The appeal is to ages 10 to 16. The 
type of book selected as the main feature 
is really excellent for this age group. Books 
are to be fairly new; ones published within 
the past year or two—not over three years 
old. These are cut in the office to 20,000 
or 25,000 words, and bring $300 each. 
Similar stories are considered for use be- 
fore book publication, also. But in that 
case, the author does the shortened version. 

On the short material, the rate of pay- 
ment is 2 cents a word, on acceptance; both 
on original and reprint material. And the 
editor would like to see short material, or 
queries. Although Children’s Book Digest 
uses the downtown address, Mr. Erisman 
works where he has right along, at 366 
Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17. Letters should 
be addressed to him there. 

Most of the pulps which Mr. Erisman 
was in hopes of re-issuing for the Red Circle 
group, have been postponed. But there 
is a market for material for Complete 
Sport. This is now published under the 
Skyline Publigations name, but remains the 
same sort of pulp. Stories must concern the 
major sports. Lead novels run to 15,000 
words. But the market is best for the much- 
needed shorts to 5,000 words. Payment is 
a cent a word, on acceptance. Address: 
366 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Joker, another of the Goodman maga- 
zines, has also been turned over to Skyline 






































Publications, and is published from 82 
Beaver Street. This is a pocket-format 
quarterly of “cartoons, comedy, gags, and 
wit.” And some of the comics will belong 
to the Skyline group. Material addressed 
to the wrong editorial office is sent on to 
the right one, of course. But why not save 
time by using the right addresses? 

As new magazines progress from first 
ecstatic announcements into active publi- 
cation, it is well to check up just to see 
whether policies and needs have undergone 
any reader-interest shifts. Macfadden Pub- 
lications’ new Sport magazine seemed due 
for a checkover with its executive editor, 
Ernest Heyn. 

Sport, I find, is much in the market for 
material. But the editors like to be queried 
on your ideas first. This not only saves time 
in discovering whether the subject is ac- 
ceptable; it gives the editors a chance to 
suggest treatment angles which might be 
best. 

Most open to the free-lance writer is the 
Sport Talk Department. This is made up 
of gossip items about people in the sports 
world, especially the behind-scenes hap- 
penings. Items may include anecdotes 
about famous people, or ones with potenti- 
alities for fame. (On the latter, be sure to 
identify characters and tell why they are 
worth wider interest outside their more 
local fame.) These may be human interest 
items, or jokes overheard. Anything with a 
sports-personality tie-in. These are wantea 
from sports centers all over the country. 
And sports writers would be the logical con- 
tributors, since their background enables 
them to judge whether an item has suffi- 
cient interest for sports fans. Payment is 
$5 apiece on all items used. Address to 
Biff Bennett, editor of this department, 
Sport, 205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 


Mechanix Illustrated has increased its 
contents size by another 16 pages, and is 
very much in the market for all types of 
material. It definitely encourages the free- 
lance contributor. And it is to save time 
and to help the writer find his best angle 
on an idea, that the editors say, “Query 
first please.” 

Incidentally, the editor gives out a rather 
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startling bit of advice. He tells writers 
NOT to reject ideas in their own minds! ! 
Let the editor do the rejecting! He has a 
more complete picture of what he can use. 
Also, through long practice, he can see 
better than the individual contributor what 
the possibilities in an idea may be. So if 
you think your idea has. even the least 
possibility for the market, send in that 
query. 

Illustrations are highly important on all 
material for Mechanix Illustrated, and 
there is no separate buying of story and 
pictures. On the feature articles for the 
front of the book, the illustrations must be 
top quality. The editor would rather have 
a set of excellent pictures accompanied by 
a mediocre story, than vice versa. A story 
can be reworked, he explains, while pic- 
tures seldom can. On the Crafts and Home 
Workshop material, picture quality counts 
for less. Here, the idea is all important, and 
a suitable diagram can be drawn in the 
office from a rough sketch, when necessary. 

Advice about buying a copy of the maga- 
zine and studying it to see how the ma- 
terial runs, seems to be completely un- 
heeded by vast numbers of writers. The 
editors really get pretty huffy about that 
situation, and the careless way writers 
chuck manuscripts around the country 
without rhyme or reason. Without even a 
thought as to the saving in postage which 
would result from a more careful selection 
of markets. “You’d think,” commented 
the Mechanix Illustrated editor rather 
tartly, “that a writer would spend 15 cents 
for a copy of the magazine, when the po- 
tential return on his outlay is $200 to $300!” 

The full-length features run from 1,000 
words to a top of 1,500. There is no word- 
basis in payment here. Checks are based 
on the over-all appeal of the story and its 
illustrations, as the editors see it. The 
Crafts and Home Workshop department is 
always an open market. And the 4-color 
section never finds enough really good 
kodachromes available. Seasonal aspects 
are important here, so keep in mind that 
material must be submitted 5 or 6 months 
in advance of the calendar. 


Robert Hertzberg is executive editor. 
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Gilbert Paust is feature editor; Larry 
Eisenger, crafts and hobbies editor. This 
Fawcett monthly has its editorial offices at 
347 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Readers of the confession magazine live 
by their hearts more than by their heads. 
And so stories, to sound convincing, must 
come straight from the heart. 

True Confessions uses stories which, in a 
nutshell, give accurate pictures of life to- 
day and its problems. These must be honest 
portrayals of these problems. They must be 
written with frank and solid emotion, and 
with true dramatic values. Be sure your 
story sounds sincere, and that the emotion 
is never allowed to degrade into mere maw- 
kish sentiment. 

Above all, a good moral tone is important 
to successful writing for this market. The 
moral lesson must always be well clothed 
in a well-written story about real charac- 
ters. But the regeneration theme should be 
definite enough so that it can be sensed 
strongly by the reader. 

Honesty and frankness are permitted 
in presenting stories of man-woman rela- 
tionships. But such honesty and frankness 
are governed by good taste. Sex as such 
never should be injected indiscriminately 
into stories for the confession field. But if 
it has a rightful place in the development 
of a particular problem, then it need not 
be omitted. 

The True Confessions market is open 
for stories of several lengths. Each issue 
now includes a booklength of 10,000 words, 
and a “bonus” book-length of 8,500 to 
9,000 words. The regular short-story length 
is 5,500 to 6,500 words. Also, the editors 
are especially eager to see dramatic stories 
of around 4,000 words. Wherever a sea- 
sonal theme enters the picture, keep in 
mind that a magazine like this works about 
six months ahead of the calendar. 

As to non-story material (inspirational 
features, articles, etc.) the editors have an 
overlarge inventory just now, and do not 
expect to be in the market until after the 
holidays. 

Rates of payment are excellent, as on 
all Fawcett publications. Checks are fig- 
ured at flat rates, based on the merit of the 
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individual story. The shorts vary from 
$250 to $350; book-lengths from $300 to 
$500. All checks are on acceptance. 

Mrs. Florence Cleveland, the editor, 
stresses that she likes to see an outline first, 
no matter what the planned story length 
is to be. This benefits both writer and 
editor, by eliminating at the beginning 
over-done themes or unacceptable situa- 
tions. This saves time for everyone. Too, 
the editor may be able to steer a weak idea 
into stronger channels. The editor really 
means it when she says she likes to work 
with writers, to help them produce saleable 
stories. Address: 1501 Broadway, N. Y. 18. 

Everywoman’s Magazine is distributed 
through independent grocers, and hence is 
read by women who buy their own gro- 
ceries. They cannot identify themselves 
with estate folks, diplomats, or rich people 
with retinues of servants. Therefore, the 
type of story which goes most often here 
is the simple, homey one either with chil- 
dren as the main protagonists or as a sec- 
ondary interest. Sympathetic characters go 
over best, as there is a tendency among 
this type of reader to feel that unsympa- 
thetic characters are not worth bothering 
about. Most frequent backgrounds are small 
towns and the suburbs. Even the “typical” 
New Yorker lives there! 

Although the woman’s viewpoint is used 
most frequently in Everywoman’s, the edi- 
tors do like stories from the man’s angle, 
written by men, dealing with domestic 
problems and situations. The veteran’s 
problems have been overdone, however. 
And a small monthly magazine cannot com- 
pete with the newspapers’ handling of these 
current questions. 

The editor says most stories fail of ac- 
ceptance because of two reasons: They lack 
emotion. They contain no theme around 
which the plot can twine. This need of a 
theme is a point which has been little 
stressed. A theme is a point of view on 
life; a positive standard by which people 
can live. Stories for Everywoman’s havé 
been built around such themes as: Face 
your fears and they’ll disappear. Don’t be 
too smug, you may commit the error you’re 
criticizing. Those who have pride of an- 
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cestry, realize what love of country means, 
If you think trouble, you'll attract it. The 
editor, Joan Ransom, believes that in a 
shifting, uncertain world, people need to be 
reminded of these positive values, even in 
their fiction. Also, she believes that use of 
a theme helps a writer do a tighter, more 
coherent story. 

Present story lengths for short-shorts run 
1,200 to 1,500; shorts about 3,500. Pay- 
ment is $75 to $100 for short-shorts ; $100 
to $150 for shorts. Right now there is need 
for a serial, preferably of 4 to 6 parts. A 
murder mystery with a domestic setting 
would be excellent, especially in contrast 
to the romantic light-love story just run. 
Novel-lengths, to be cut in the office, are 
considered as well as stories in prepared 
installments. A flat rate of $600 is paid 
on these. Humorous articles, - averaging 
1,000 words in length, bring $50 usually. 
Any theme applicable to the average house- 
wife, though it could be written by a man. 
Also serious articles on ways to make 
money at home in spare time—if you have 
a good suggestion not already covered by 
the magazine. Joan Ranson edits Every- 
woman’s Magazine, at 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19. 

The confession story magazine, My Love, 
has a somewhat limited market at present. 
The editor, Ethel Pomeroy, tells me that 
novelets of 12,000 to 16,000 words and 
shorts up to 7,000 or perhaps 8,000 words 
are the two types of material being con- 
sidered from outside writers at present. 
Payment is 2% cents a word, on accept- 
ance. This is one of the Buse publications, 
at 66 East 78th Street, N. Y. 21. 

Joseph Piazza is managing editor of De- 
tective World, published monthly by Lionel 
White, at 19 West 44th Street, N. Y. 18. 
This is a lively looking, fact-detective mag- 
azine. The emphasis is on methods of 
police in following up criminals, their gun 
fights, etc., through to the solution of the 
crime. Occasionally, an off-trail story is 
used where the criminal is known, and the 
suspense lies in details of the chase to cap- 
ture him. Pictures are important, though 
some posed art is used also. Lengths aver- 


age 4,000 to 5,000 words. The pay is usually 
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$100 per story on acceptance, plus $3 per 
picture on publication. 

There is also a market at Detective World 
for articles involving police work, crime- 
solution methods, quirks in the law, etc. 
Also, for by-line editorials by some D. A., 
judge, or law enforcement officer. Queries 
are always in order, though not necessary. 
Lengths for short articles run from about 
700 words for a single column up to 1,500 
to 1,800 tops. 

Robert E. Levee has a very good market 
for fact-detective stories at 366 Madison 
Avenue, N. Y. 17. He edits five of these 
books now for publisher Goodman, all of 
them bi-monthlies. These include Amazing 
Detective Cases, Complete Detective, Ex- 
poseé Detective, National Detective, and— 
with the April issue—Leading Detective 
Cases, a title once active but suspended 
during war years. 

There is always a market for a 5,000 
word story on a current case (though these 
come in well) or on an old story which has 
been published at most once. Short-shorts 
of 1,000 to 2,000 words are in demand too. 
And short articles of about 500 words with 
a picture if possible, go too. 

Payment on current stories runs from 
24% to 3 cents; on older cases, from 1 
to 2 cents a word. On short material there 
is a minimum of $15 for 500 words. Pic- 
tures bring from $3 to $5. And everything 
is paid for on acceptance. This editor tries 
to get out his reports very fast; within 48 
hours after a story hits his desk if possible. 

Your Mind Psychology Digest is appear- 
ing monthly now in a rainbow-hued and 
easily distinguishable cover. This individual 
cover is a real asset, as another pocket-size 
magazine published in Pennsylvania has a 
too-similar title with a different type of 
contents. 

About 50 percent of the contents is now 
original material. Articles run 1000 to 1200 
words. The editors aim to put out a maga- 
zine which contains popular versions of 
what appears in medical and psychological 
journals, so the reader can get a bird’s-eye 
view of the field. Everything must be 
strictly scientific. (This book uses nothing 
metaphysical.) And the language must be 
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simple and straight-forward but also in- 
formative. Writers must be qualified to deal 
with their subjects—or must have authenti- 
cated their statements. Payment is a cent a 
word and ‘up, on acceptance. Dr. Thomas 
L. Garrett is editor-in-chief. Lesley Kuhn, 
managing editor, handles your manuscripts. 
Address: Your Mind Psychology Digest, 
103 Park Avenue, New York 17. 


This magazine is sponsoring a new book 
club: Your Mind Book Club. Members buy 
a minimum of two books a year from a list 
of 24 books recommended during the year. 
With the first two volumes, which are 
priced at special book-club rates, goes a 
subscription -to the magazine. With each 
two books purchased thereafter, the club 
gives a bonus book. Address: Book Club, 
Your Mind Publishing Corp., 103 Park 
Avenue, New York 17. 

The Craftsman series of talks by editors 
and writers at New York University has 
been postponed till the spring semester. 
This is sponsored by the Authors’ League 
of America. 

However, for those interested in book 
publishing, N. Y. U., with the enthusiastic 
aid of some of the top publishers, is putting 
on a series of lectures at the Barbizon Plaza 
each Thursday evening at 6 o’clock which 
fills the auditorium to overflowing. Bennett 
Cerf predicted, at the first meeting, that 
current difficulties would be worked out 
and that we are “entering a golden period 
of book publishing.” 

Mr. Cerf also said, on that occasion, that 
the book clubs had done more than any 
other factor to stimulate book reading and 
hence publishing. Non-Fiction Book Club 
(originally Scientific Book Club) is doing 
an excellent job. And a similar good job in 
a specialized field is expected from the His- 
tory Book Club, which will get under way 
as early in 1947 as possible. 


The publishing firm of W. W. Norton 
& Co. has moved from 70 Fifth Avenue, up 
to 101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3. 


Harper & Bros. has appointed Joan 
Kahn as editor of their line of mystery 
novels. Address: 49 East 33rd Street, New 
York 16. 















































Juvenile Books 


By MORRELL GIPSON 


Assistant Editor, Doubleday Doran, Junior Books 


' , J RITING children’s books is not an 
apprenticeship to writing for adults. 
It is a craft of its own, with re- 
quirements of its own, and one qualifica- 
tion in particular that is unique: you must 
be able to enter into a child’s world— 
neither writing from across the gap that 
divides adults from their young, nor writing 
down from the pedestal of fond and conde- 
scending maturity. “Straight out of a child’s 
world” is the best that can be said of a 
child’s book. 

There is a real phenomenon, too, in the 
writing field. Good books sell well and long, 
without benefit of whopping advertising 
campaigns, The lack of phoniness in the 
young renders them more or less immune 
to the literary credibilities that make their 
elders so susceptible to high-powered ads, 
best-seller list, and mob-appeal. A bad chil- 
dren’s book can last for a season or even 
several, what with adults buying for Christ- 
mases and birthdays; but the books with a 
geniune spark of life and of fun go on for 
years—bringing in happy dividends to 
author and publisher, and promoted by the 
priceless word-of-mouth publicity that no 
amount of advertising space can buy. 

Of course, in spite of my fine scorn I 
must say that good advertising certainly 
helps to give a children’s book a larger 
send-off in the beginning, but here again it 
is most of all the long-range view that 
counts; and you will find children’s book 
editors, canny women most of them, hold- 
ing to this far-sighted attitude almost in- 
flexibly. 

Writing children’s books seems to be 
more of a conscious craft than any other of 
the writing fields. By using the word craft 
I want to eliminate most comics, and any 
writing that calls for a “technique” of slick- 
ness that will give a superficial appeal, Cer- 
tainly. the writer for children finds the 
necessity for eliminating all ego-problems 
much greater than the writer for adults. 
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The former cannot use his self-preoccupa- 
tion as a springboard—he must launch him- 
self back into the young, fresh world of 
childhood where black is still pretty much 
the opposite of white and where all per- 
sonal or psychological obsessions are com- 
pletely boring and a hindrance to the 
exciting, sense-developing action of the 
present. 


It is no criterion of value that you have 
read your story to one, two, or even a class 
of children. I have had that said to me so 
many times, and rarely can I risk saying the 
truth to the author, that children, like their 
elders, are impressed by the fact that an 
Author is reading a story to them, and that 
when drowsy or just plain bored they will 
listen without a murmur to a telephone 
book read aloud. 

To write good children’s books it is not 
necessary to have had a childhood that was 
an idyll of happiness, but certainly you must 
have had a vivid one. For most people the 
vividness is simply a matter of re-discovery. 
It may be buried so deep in your uncon- 
scious that you are surprised to find it com- 
ing out on paper, in the warmth of the 
details of a day in the country, or the excite- 
ment of a city park in the early spring. 

Simplicity and clarity cannot be empha- 
sized too much. Remember the verse : 

“The written word 

Should be clean as bone, 
Clear as light, 
Firm as stone. 
Two words are not 
As good as one.” 
A writer of children’s books would do well 
to tack this up above his desk. 


Picture Books 


HILDREN’S books fall into three gen- 
eral categories: picture books—for the 
youngest and usually pre-school children, 

















“in-between” books, and ’teen-age books. 
Picture books tend to subscribe in general 
to the educational theory today that first of 
all a child must be given a sense of security 
and a deepened consciousness of his immedi- 
ate environment. “Big Dog Little Dog” by 
Golden MacDonald and Leonard Weisgard 
is a good example of what a talented author 
and artist can do with a walk down a city 
street and all the sights and sounds that a 
small child might encounter. 

In a picture book you must be simple, 
concrete (most of the time, but this is no 
hidebound rule), and as objective as a 
writer can be without losing the vital spark. 
You must have an unusual sense of imagery, 
of what makes a picture. Like a comic-strip 
writer (shades of indignant librarians!), 
you must think first of all in terms of pic- 
tures, action, sensations. Before you begin, 
be sure you have the core of a genuine idea, 
and a basically saleable one. This nobody 
can help you with, except by rejecting your 
ideas until you come up with a good one. 
The picture book market is not as easy as it 
looks, and especially now that the produc- 
tion picture books has eased up with toys 
back in quantities. 





Most picture books done by two people— 
author and artist are conceived by the 
author. The ideal method in these cases 
seems to be for the author to have the idea, 
work it out into a form-which an editor 
will accept, and then for the artist to take 
over. A story is accepted on its own merits, 
and if the author has had the good sense 
and luck to find the right artist for it, all 
the better. But although most picture-book 
submissions come into an editor’s office 
with illustrations, this is not necessary ; and 
for an artist to do more than one or two 
finished pictures and a few sketches before 
a story is accepted is a shameful waste of 
energy. Editors themselves have too much 
experience and too many definite ideas 
along this line to need to be shown the pic- 
ture-possibilities of a manuscript. And this 
goes for even the very simplest idea, which 
the author visualizes as a picture book with 
only a few words on a page. 


Many artists nowadays are writing their 
own texts for picture books. Two of the 
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most outstanding, Marguerite de Angeli and 
Marjorie Flack, are firstly and foremostly 
artists, but have developed a distinctive and 
excellent writing technique that fits their 
pictures like a glove and makes each of their 
books an artistically integrated unit—and, 
practically speaking, a best-seller in the 
field. 

And when I sy “best-seller” I don’t mean 
a book that sells in the hundred thousands 
its first year out, as the term is used in the 
adult field, but a book that sells year in, year 
out in a respectable annual sum with three 
zeros. In terms of dollars, that is the main 
difference between the two fields of writing, 
such a significant difference that one practi- 
cal-minded editor in adult books was known 
to advise his flédgling authors that if they 
would like a tidy little income for the rest 
of their lives, they should knock off a few 
books for boys and girls. Like most people 
not in children’s books, the editor evidently 
thought that such action would be a pleas- 
ant little pastime in between serious work; 
but after receiving a few efforts from said 
fledglings he was forced to renege. 


Pigtails and First Crew Haircuts 


HE second category, the “in-between” 

book, extends roughly from six to twelve 
years — from the child graduated from pic- 
ture books who has begun to read for pleas- 
ure, to the pre-adolescent just as much in- 
terested, if not more, in ball games and dolls 
as any book ever printed. It stands to reason 
that the first qualification of a book for this 
age group must be that it weave a spell of 
action and enthralling, vivid details that will 
hold those restless eyes from the first word 
until the last. Many writers have done it 
with no effort at all, with no obvious tries 
for breathtaking incidents and involvements. 
They have been genuine, wholehearted 
craftmen—good storytellers. In their books 
the ratio of action to characterization is 
easily two to one. 

Simplicity and directness are the rule, a 
well thought out plot, characters that are 
three-dimensional in as uncomplicated a 
way as possible, and no over-subtle tangents 
of action, plot, or characterization. You 
may not be able to write another “Treasure 
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example — and also, the popular and unas- 
suming present-day stories like “The Sur- 
prise Mystery” by Wendell Farmer. And re- 
member, you can’t hope to compete with 
comic books and ball games, but they are 
there all the time, and no writing that hasn’t 
real vitality can stand a chance alongside 
them. 6 

In ‘teen-age books there was a time when 
a sugar-coated “vocational” novel or a hair- 
raising adventure story was pretty much the 
rule. Now you find writers like John Tunis 
bringing the race-prejudice issue into a first- 
class sports story; Howard Pease, a master 
craftsman of books for older boys, writing 
“Heart of Danger”—the story of two boys’ 
physical and mental conflict with fascism 
during and after World War II. And in 
Lavinia Davis’ “A Sea Between,” the nine- 
teen-year-old heroine actually proposes to 
her fiance before he leaves for fighting over- 
seas that they have an affair —and is re- 
fused with the best possible argument for 
conventional moralities in the language of 
today’s world. 


Teen Agers 

WRITE for the teen-age, you must 
_ have practically the same qualifications 
as a writer of adult novels, for adolescents 
nowadays are swarming to the adult book- 
shelves. A highly developed plot-sense, char- 
acterization, and something to say, some- 
thing that you want to say very much. As 
always, vocational material does go well in 
these books, as does. pure adventure, but 
these days either of these two elements must 
be part of a whole, integrated, in-every- 

sense-of-the-word novel. 
There is a great need for more imagina- 
tive literature. Here the writer finds him- 
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Island” but you can study it for its superb 





self so inhibited by traditions and the class- 
ics that he usually ends up by falling into 
one of a few old patterns — a weak imita- 
tion of Lang or Carroll or Anderson. A 
purely imaginative writer cannot be made 
by imitation nor by diligent effort ; you must 
be to the talent born — and if you are, you 
are one in a million. More fairy-story and 
fantasy manuscripts fall under the ax in an 
editor’s office than any other kind of effort. 
We haven’t yet tapped a rich modern source 
of imaginative literature. Only a very few 
of today’s writers have managed to succeed 
in this field — James Thurber did with his 
Many Moons, and Robert Bright with 
Georgie. Take a look at these before you 
start spinning fanciful yarns. 

Poetry, by the way, falls into the same 
category. A stock answer of editors to a 
poetry-submission is that it is hard to sell. 
What they also mean is that there are very 
few poems that can measure up to those by 
authors like Rose Fyleman and Rachel 
Field, which year after year never wane in 
popularity. 

But without qualification it can be said 
that more imagination and more of a sense 
of play are needed in all children’s books. 
A factual picture book can be exciting 
and fun—witness “The Lollypop Factory 
and Lots of Others” by Mary Elting and 
Margaret Gossett. And in as exciting a 
world as ever happened to any generation, 
there is no reason why children shouldn’t 
have the best and most alive books ever. 
A child’s book world should be the real 
world—sifted of unimportant dullnesses 
and the products of tired and petty minds, 
and seasoned with the sparkle and joy of 
living that a child having fun gives to his 
environment, and that his authors must re- 
pay in full measure. 
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PECULIARLY absorbed figure 
A in mufti paced up and down before 

570 Fifth Ave. The slick, moneyed 
world of the Radio City neighborhood 
ebbed and flowed, but he took no heed. 
Pulpsters need not to be told that 570 is 
the swank address of Fiction House. How 
do I know? It was me. If Churchill can 
say “me”, why can’t I? All right, all right 
—it was myself. 

I was trying to get up gall to see Jack 
O’Sullivan. O/’Sullivan bought a Western 
short while I was in the Navy. It was my 
third sale. 

Panting a bit (Wrirer’s Dicest con- 
stantly points out the fallacy of fledgling 
writers calling on editors) I plunged into 
570. A polite, rather vague reception at 
the outside desk. Yes, Jack would come 
out. Probably to give me the old heave- 
ho. And so having worked myself into a 
nervous tizzy, out came Jack O’Sullivan. 

Picture, if you will, the movie concept 
of the college-bred city editor. Hardboiled, 
young, good looking. Well dressed with 
a touch of informality. O’Sullivan looked 
at me as if I might have been a gum 
machine into which he had put a coin with 
nothing happening. 

Would I sit down? I did. Any ques- 
tions? How was the short situation in 
the Western field? 

O’Sullivan leaned back. “We’re over- 
stocked on shorts—have been for some 
time.” I congratulated myself for coming 
here. So I wasn’t close enough to the 
market. “Of course, we're still buying 
some shorts,” said O’Sullivan. I withdrew 
the congratulations, “We need novelets.” 

I leaned forward. Would he be good 
enough to tell me what sort of thing he 
wanted. Did he want an outline first? 
Was there any point in a personal consulta- 
tion? 


| Wake Up Scheming 


By J. R. JACKSON 
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“Three or four page outline is a good 
idea. Our reporters are pretty prompt on 
these. Saves time for everybody. We want 
tales of the outdoors, plenty of action, with 
women characters, don’t mind a yarn from 
a woman’s point of view. Something like 
Les Savage did on the Senorita Scorpion 
stories. Remember them? 

I attempted to take a few notes. 

“Study Savage’s work,” continued O’Sul- 
livan. “We’re not getting as much from 
him as we used to. Les is going on to 
better paying things.” That was good news. 
“We want them between ten and twelve 
thousand. Plenty of emphasis on character. 
A female character in them, of course — 
if she is not the principal.” 

I carried up two Western shorts with 
me. I muttered something about I sup- 
pose there being no point in leaving them. 
O’Sullivan demurred. Wouldn’t even let 
me pay him for the return postage. 

“I’m stacked up with work. Can’t give 
you a very prompt report.” That was all 
right. (The report came back in two weeks. 
Yep—both rejections. But J call it prompt.) 

Some pleasant chitchat. Then I stag- 
gered out with the growling realization that 
I was going to have to write like Les 
Savage. Sacre bleu! Anyway, I could 
always eat off my wife. She was doing all 
right. No, not writing. 


COuPLE of days later. Repeat the open- 

ing scene. This time place it at Ten 
East Fortieth St. I wasn’t quite so nervous 
this time. After all, O’Sullivan hadn’t 
called the gendarmerie. Maybe Margulies 
wouldn’t. 

At the reception desk — Mr. Margulies 
isn’t in. Would Mr. Strong do. [’ll say 
he would. While his boss was off in the 
Pacific, Strong sent me some nice letters 
about my stories. 
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A big, rotund, jolly fellow—that’s Strong. 
Eyes a bit red from overreading. Nice 
sense of humor, He talked to me pleasantly 
on the sofa, Said he was glad to interrupt 
his work. I got from him the straight, 
plain commonsense talk about the Thrilling 
and Standard chain. 

“We want more than bang-bang. You 
know the idea. More people in the West 
than cowboys, sheriffs and baddies. Give 
us good characterization of ordinary citi- 
zens. Keep the shorts simple. One prob- 
lem is all we want. Let the main character 
solve the problem. No, we don’t mind a 
detective twist on the Western shorts. 

Gunnison Steele had always been a blue- 
eyed favorite of mine. Was he a good 
model for Thrilling’s shorts? Absolutely. 
Strong spoke highly of Gunnison. 

I was about to raise another point when 
something electric came into the room, I 
twisted around. A nimble little gent had 
walked in. Strong and I jumped up and 
he came over—with one of the nicest smiles 
I'd ever seen. 

“Mr. Margulies,” said Strong. The ac- 
cent, by the way, is on the first syllable.) 

Well, you might have thought I was a 
regular like Chuck Martin or Tom. Black- 
burn or Jackson Cole. But it was only a 
gaping stranger who had sold them an oc- 
casional short after making them wade 
through God knows how much other tripe. 
He did not seem to hold it against me. 

“Just out for a chocolate ice-cream soda,” 
said Leo, unblinkingly. 

He affects clothes more common in 
Southern California. Tanned, very fit, neat 
greying mustache. Come into my office.” 

Standard’s offices are something to see. 
Light paneling, stream-lined, and good 
taste. The Editorial Director’s office was 
large and comfortable. Ned Pines’ office 
has an original Thomas Benton, a grace- 
ful little satire of the Old West. 

“Very proud of my library of Ameri- 
cana,” said Margulies. I craned my neck 
and tried to see it all. “Take a look at 
these.” Some new ones had come in. Cow- 
boys — pony express—early explorers — 
rivers of America—descriptions of flora 
and fauna—one whole book on saddles. 
Jesu, I thought. No wonder I couldn’t 
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get away with that bushwa on Mexican 
saddles. My guess is he’s got a book on 
every aspect of the West. Looks well used, 
too. Be careful of those geographical facts 
when you mail to dear old Standard. 

“No writer should attempt a Western 
without research,” opined the possessor of 
this library. “It’s too easy to slip. We 
catch some. Naturally, it makes us lose a 
little faith in the man. Take the pouch 
in which the pony express carried the mail. 
We constantly get stories in which the rider 
throws the pouch. Impossible. Pouch was 
built into the saddle.” 

I have been heaving the old pouch 
around Lord knows how many times. I 
tried to get down a few book titles being 
tossed about. Missed most of them. 

“We want common sense in a story. Take 
the horse. Constantly stories come in where 
a character rides his horse all day—hun- 
dreds of miles. Ridiculous. A good horse 
can’t be ridden more than fifteen miles on 
a stretch. Beyond that have him get a 
fresh mount.” 

It was darned interesting to get this 
direct editorial reaction to the sort of 
stuff with which I had been bombarding 
them. How many times have I done the 
careless, easy thing. He won’t notice that, 
I’d say. But he does, brother, he does. 

“We’ve been yelling our heads off about 
bang-bang. It doesn’t seem to do much 
good. I got a ten thousand worder from 
an old timer who should have known better. 
He’s been doing publicity for Columbia 
Pictures. I read a few pages. Nine killings. 
Ridiculous. I wrote him he’d sent us the 
scenario of a grade B Western picture by 
mistake. We don’t want that.” 

I found Mr. Margulies excited about 
Steve Fisher’s recent jack-pot. 

“A good example of how far a man can 
rise out of the pulps. Now there’s no 
doubt a writer has to turn out a lot to 
make a living in this business. He should 
go very slowly at first. Let him root his 
interests solidly in the technique of the job. 
Careful work, research, constant attention 
to improving. That way lies growth and 
eventual progress into the slicks and the 
big money. Boy, fifteen thousand dollars!” 
He was thinking of Fisher’s sale of 
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“Winter Kill” to the movies. There was 
no envy in it. I got the feeling he took a 
personal pride in the achievement. Steve 
was one of Leo Margulies’ boys. It must 
be a big thrill to see someone you’ve helped 
hit the top. 

Margulies kept ladling it out. He lives 
in Greenwich Village, not far from me. 
I was astounded to discover he knew where 
I lived. 

Strong came back in. The telephone 
rang. Some layouts were brought in for 
OK. I felt guilty about taking up his time, 
and tried to break away. Not at all. He 
kept our conversation going while running 
the business of the Thrilling chain. When I 
left, I really think he was genuinely sorry 
to see me go. He asked me back. What 
an experience. 

To draw a lesson, if one there is, from 
these two visits across the divide, what pre- 
cisely have I learned,I ask myself. Perhaps 
this. It may not be a bad thing to call 
first hand on the boys when possible. There 
is a stimulation in it that I don’t think 
can be gotten in quite any other way. 
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Any concrete results? 
There was no time wasted about getting 
a novelet outline off to Jack O’Sullivan. 
Back came a letter very promptly. A nice, 
long, detailed criticism from Malcolm 
Riess. No go this time—but I’m going 
to crack them again. They don’t know 
what they’ve started. 

One story bounced back from Thrilling. 
Margulies’ note told me how nice of me it 
was to drop in. Then it happened. This 
morning came that ineluctable thrill at the 
mail-box. A small, green, saw-toothed life- 
raft of a check fluttered out of Thrilling’s 
neat little envelope. I stilled my elation 
a moment, 

Did Margulies buy the story because I 
called on him—because we were buddies 
now. Joke. The business is too highly 
competitive to permit that kind of senti- 
mentality. But I do think this. I believe 
that I am now trying much harder to please 
him. Am writing much more carefully. 

And, brother, am I going to start doing 
some research. Honey, where’s that old 
library card of mine? 
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ANUSCRIPTS may 

be submitted now 

and at any time up to the 

closing date of June 1, 

1947. $10,000 will be 

awarded the prize novel as 

selected by the judges, who 
will be: 


IRITA VAN DOREN, literary 
editor of the New York 
Herald Tribune 


JOSEPH HENRY JACKSON, 
literary editor of the San 


PRIZE Francisco Chronicle 


GLENWAY WESCOTT, novel- 
ist, author of Apartment in 
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The award of the Harper Prize 
CONTEST is always an important event. 
Three past Harper Prize Novels 
have also won the Pulitzer Prize: 
The Able McLaughlins (1923), 
e by Margaret Wilson; Honey in 
the Horn (1935), by H. L. 
Davis; Journey in_the Dark 
(1943), by Martin Flavin. 
(This contest is NOT limited to 

first novels) 
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LEARN RADIO WRITING 


Plan for a PROFITABLE FUTURE in radio. 
Train in your spare time AT HOME 











Exciting—Fascinating 


1946 shows the beginning of the greatest activ- 
ity in the radio industry the world has ever 
known. Professional writers MUST be available 
to fill the demands. Train quickly and accept 
the writing position you want. 


STAFF WRITER 
CONTINUITY EDITOR 
PROGRAM DIRECTOR 
FREE-LANCE WRITER 
COMMENTATOR 

COMEDY AND GAG WRITER 
RADIO PLAYWRIGHT 
COMMERCIAL WRITER 
AGENCY EXECUTIVE 


Write for free information on “The Course 
That Really Teaches”; also get your free 
copy of AIR TALENT TIMES. 


RADIOZ Jpriting instiTuTE 
p= Holl 


Studie F, Redie Cente ywood 28, Colif, 


prs et i es 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Holiday 


Ted Patrick Says: 
Sir: 

Holiday will give thoughtful consideration to 
articles of from 500 to 4000 words. Our chief 
interest is in non-fiction pieces dealing with 
travel, vacation, interesting places, holidays, and 
sports pieces with a travel angle or flavor. Holi- 
day plans to report places, carriers, peoples, 
hostelries, restaurants and sights, accurately, hon- 
estly, intelligently and fearlessly. We will critcize 
when criticism is helpful. 

We plan to cover all places in the world, the 
accessible and the inaccessible ; the world’s plants, 
trees, animals, fish and birds ; “all the great cities 
of the world, and how people live, work and 
play in them; the languages, customs and myths 
of man; the way people govern themselves; the 
games men play and watch; the weather of all 
the world ; the clothes men and women wear; the 
food people eat, and the way they cook it; the 
holiday houses people dream about and build, 
and the things they put in them; the health 
benefits of holiday escape; the health hazards 
travelers encounter, and the protection against 
them; the mountains, rivers, lakes, oceans, jun- 
gles; the foolish restrictive measures man 
put upon travel, and what should be done about 
them; famous hotels, restaurants, clubs, boats, 
trains, places to shop in; the tales of famous 
travelers, and excerpts from, or condensations of, 
the famous travel books of all literature. In short, 
everything that has to do with the foot-loose in 
mankind, with people’s healthy urge to go places, 
see new things, know more of the world they live 
in. 

To do all this, it will be necessary for us to 
develop something new in a travel-reporting style. 
There has grown up a sort of Chamber of Com- 
merce viewpoint and prose treatment in the 
writing of travel and vacation pieces. Its major 
ingredients are gush, glitter, cliche and treacle. 
It is a sin and a crime ever to mention one word 
of criticism about any place, ever to suggest that 
any one place is a whit short of perfect. In our 
opinion this is not only a disservice to the reader, 
but makes for dull, monotonous and dishonest 
writing. Good, vigorous, thorough reporting will 
work for the eventual good of both writers and 
magazine. 

As a few examples of the things we would 
like to shun and the treatment we would prefer, 
we Offer the following suggestions: 

Except where there is some very definite neces- 
sity for it, Holiday is against the delayed or cute 
lead. We would prefer a story on a pack-mule 
trip to start with the simple sentence, “This is 
the story of a three-week pack-mule trip in New 
Mexico,” than to begin with “Crack, went the 
muleteer’s whip. Doris went tumbling down the 
slope to the tinkle of Indian laughter,” with the 
reader made aware of the article’s subject and 
location some six paragraphs later on. To be 
factual is not to be dull, if the facts are ar- 
ranged sensibly and with sensitivity. 

We prefer impressions to be given to the reader 
by factual reporting and by anecdote, rather than 




















by the author’s unsupported statement. In other 
words, we feel there is neither information nor 
feeling in a sentence like, “The Grand Canyon 
is a miracle of breathtaking beauty.” There is 
both information and feeling in an honest de- 
scription of the colors and contours of the 
canyon, and, stated subjectively, in the effect it 
has on the writer as one particular individual. 

Travel cliches seem more numerous and more 
contagious than the cliches of almost any other 

e of writing. We hope no one will, for us, 
jet the sun set like a great red ball, be struck 
dumb by the grandeur of the terrain, be stag- 
gered by the gripping contrast between old and 
new, make water ripple musically through a 
mountain brook, or let the jagged rocks jut 
through the rapids like so many gigantic teeth. 

The two usages which seem most prone to 
bring the cliche to life in travel writing are an 
accent on the superlative and a love of meta- 
phors. We will pare both ruthlessly when they 
offend ; so it will be safer, kinder to writers and 
editors alike, to avoid “most” and “‘-est’’ wherever 
possible and to think twice before making a com- 
parison already worn shoddy with use. 

In the past, we have had difficulties over in- 
accuracies, caused principally by the writer’s 
putting down something he had heard without 
actually having seen the thing with his own eyes 
or double-checked the information. We hope 
to raise the level of factual reporting as well as 
of writing and, of course, it is fatal for us to 
print inaccuracies on the subject of travel, 
domain of writing on which we are supposed to 
be the last word. Our research staff will follow 
up facts in all articles, but it would make for a 
pleasanter and longer writer-editor association if 
writers would take extra care themselves before 
committing doubtful information to typescript. 

Holiday is also interested in service informa- 
tion about resorts, towns or trips. Where such 
information—transportation and hotel rates, res- 
taurant and taxi costs, price and direction data 
in general—will slow down a story, by all means 
leave it out. In such cases, however, it will be 
advisable to give us such material on a separate 
sheet attached to the article; thus we will be 
able to box it with the story, place it in the back 
of the book or work it in as an informational 
tailpiece, whichever is indicated as the best 
treatment. 

We are interested in photographs and in art 
work that tie in with and supplement or illustrate 
stories. Naturally, except where conditions such 
as the inaccessability of a given place forbid it, 
we are interested only in work of high profes- 
sional character. Unless there is some special 
reason for them, we are not interested in con- 
ventional family-album photos of travel or vaca- 
tion. But, if you have good photographs for 
your story or know where they are available, let 
us have them with the manuscript or let us know 
where they may be found. Travel, of all fields, 
is enhanced by pictorial coverage. 

It is inevitable that the word “travel” keeps 
popping up when talking of Holiday. But we 
visualize Holiday as something vastly more than 
the usual conception of a “travel magazine.” It 
will be broader in scope and more penetrating in 
its influence. For today, travel is considerably 
more than the pursuit of fun. In intelligent travel 
might very well lie the hope of the world. Eng- 
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SALES OF MAGAZINE STORIES AND BOOK 
MANUSCRIPTS by the Law of Averages 


Potentially salable scripts kept active 
in appropriate markets will produce re- 
sults and thus encourage you to continue 
with your writing as a fascinating voca- 
tion or avocation. 

Constructive advice saves your time 
and money. My experience will increase 
your chances and fill that void between 
author and editor, giving you a sympa- 
thetic medium with whom to discuss 
your problems. 

Ask for our magazine map which 
shows our location and explains how we 
help you get your share of the checks. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


Successor to Daniel Ryerson 


155 East Thirty-Ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Ashland 4-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 


Specializing in personal submission to editors. 








WRITER'S TYPING SERVICE 


etry, correspondence typed 
neatly and in proper form by professional typists. Minor 
corrections _ desired. 50c per 1000 words. Discount 
over 10,000. Poetry Ic per line. Mailed flat. PROMPT- 
NESS GUARANTEED 


ALMA KETRING 
622 East Dover Street Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 


Any kind of manuscripts, 
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LAND EDITORS’ CHECKS 


Be guided by an ADAMS CHART 


As a mariner needs a compass, or a pilot a precision 
instrument, so a writer needs a chart based on FUNC- 
TIONAL TECHNIOU UE 

Are you capable of eunntieg three dimensional characters 
that will arouse a strong plot? 

Do you know how to keep the partisan sympathy 
of your reader so that he lives emotionally with your 
characters? 

Do you know where to place the emphasis in your story? 

You will find an ADAMS CHART the guide and aid 
you need. It consists of 1200 or more words of vital ma- 
terial and is a Rough Draft of your story in characteriza- 
tion, action, and emotional conflict. With it before you, 
you write your story, giving it the color of your person- 
ality, your language, your ae of humanity. You 
are the finishing artist. RITING THIS WAY BE- 
COMES A PLEASURE WITH AN INCOME. 


- F REE = rormation 
CECILIA ADAMS 


1612 High St. Des Moines 14, lowa 
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DON’T SEND YOUR MATERIAL 
TO THIS AGENCY... 
WE HATE WRITERS! 


We haunt them, plague them, insult them, baw! them 
out, annoy them, sneer at them, persecute them, put 
radium on their typewriter keys. 


But wait . . . before you turn the page. This applies 
only to writers who slacken up on the job or turn out 
poor material when they can do better. 


As far as other writers—sincere and hard-working 
writers—are concerned, we give sincere and hard- 
working service, and continually succeed in elevating 
literary careers and ‘incomes. The secret is that we 
MUST succeed: writers develop too many lines in 
their faces from their profession to continue to pay 
out a percentage of their take for anything but top 
results—reasonably prompt reports and sales, and the 
highest rates editors can be heckled into paying. It 
is signiticant that in our entire business career we 
have never lost a client. 


Pertinent info: Our clients, ranging from cover names 
earning five and six figures yearly at their typewriters 
to newcomers for whom we've recently made first sales, 
sell regularly to slicks like The Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier’s, Woman's Home Companion, Coronet; to pulp 
houses like Popular, Street and Smith, Standard, and Ace; 
to book firms like Doubleday, Dutton, and Appleton- 
Century, and to all other well-paying markets. 


Current service examples: T. W. Ford, new client who 
sells a million words a year to the pulps, talked to us 
about less production and better pay. That day we took 
one of his stories to an editor, and 24 minutes later 
phoned Ford the news of a slick sale. Sports Stars, ex- 
juvenile turned adult slick published by Parents’ Mag- 
azine, had bought the story at five cents a word. A few 
days later Ford gave us a completed novel. Three days 
aiter that, we mailed’ him a check and report of sale to 
Phoenix Press. . . . William J. Duchaine, a Michigan 
writer, asked us to pick up a rejected script. which he 
had submitted to a magazine shortly before joining us. 
‘Nasty rejection,’”” he wrote. “Must be bad—please re- 
turn for rewrite.’’ We picked up the story and were able 
to write him, that same day: ‘Nothing wrong with story 
——— mismarketed. We’ ed sold it to Famous_ West- 
... ..» Scripts arrived on the same day from Blanche 
Apeties, George Meredith, ” and Cord Elliott, who had 
mever sold before. One needed revision, was returned 
with advice, and arrived back next day; the others had 
obviously been mismarketed. Shortly afterwards, again 
on the same day, Applebee’s sold to Western Family 
at five cents a word; Meredith drew six cents from the 
Toronto Star Weekly; Elliott brought ten cents from a 
top slick. 


Terms: 


Professionals: If you have sold $500 worth of fiction or 
articles to national magazines, or one book to a major 
publisher, within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss 
handling your output on a straight commission basis of 
10% on all American sales, 15% on all Canadian and 
English sales, and 20% on all other foreign sales. 


Beginners: As recompense for wating with beginning 
writers until they sell and earn their keep, our reading 
fee per script is one dollar per thousand words and final 
fraction, minimum fee three dollars; $25 for books. 
Personal collaboration service—where the agency works 
with the writer from plot idea through finished script 
and sale—by arrangement. A_ stamped, self-addressed 
envelope, please, with all submissions. 

If your material is salable, we'll sell it, to the best 
possible markets at best possible rates. If it isn’t, we'll 
tell you why, frankly and in detail, so that you'll be able 
to make sure your future material is salable. 


One point before you run screaming to your desk to 
send us that batch of scripts. This agency until recently 
handled only selling, professional writers, and Is, there- 
fore, concerned strictly with addin Hi part- or full-time 
writers whose eventual earnings will make handling of 
their work worthwhile. Reading fees, which pay merely 
for expenditure of time and overhead, bring no profit. 


Unless you are willing to work hard, tackle and cor- 
rect any story flaws we may uncover, and HELP us turn 
you into a selling writer, please avoid waste of your 
time and ours and pass us by. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY 


1674 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 
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land, France and other countries look to travel 
and the flow of tourists for their economic sal- 
vation. Seeing the people of other states and 
countries, meeting them, getting to know them, 
can engender the tolerance and understanding 
that are the necessary prelude to lasting peace. 


Holiday will prefer to order material by as- 
signment. While we are in no way declaring 
war on the unsolicited manuscript, in almost 
every case it will be better for the magazine and 
better for the writer if we can see an outline of 
a projected idea in advance. This will spare 
duplication of material already under way in the 
shop and will make for more complete definition 
of our requirements. Orders will be made on 
outlines. Where rewriting or reorganization of a 
story is necessary, we will, unless absolutely im- 
possible because of a rush deadline, prefer to 
have the author make his own alterations in- 
stead of doing the job here in the shop. 

By outline, we mean a reasonable guide to 
the direction the author means to take. It is 
not an outline to write, as too many contributors 
do: “I would like to do a story on New Orleans. 
It is beautiful and historic and interesting.” It is 
an outline to tell what kind of New Orleans 
story you want to write, how it will differ from 
other stories about the city, what phases of New 
Orleans you know personally and best, the empha- 
sis of the article, its construction and conclusions. 

Decisions on material will be made promptly. 
We will try to pass on a definite decision within 
ten days, and, where this is possible, we will 
make a valiant effort to give you at least a report 
on the reason for the delay. 

Payments will be mailed quickly. When fur- 
ther work on an unsolicited outline or manu- 
script is requested, the request will be made in 
writing, with as much direction as we can pos- 
sibly give. 

Payment will naturally vary with the length 
and character of the article and its position in 
the magazine. Of course, we prefer manuscripts 
to be typed, and submitted flat. 

We hope this will give you help and guidance 
in planning and submitting material to Holiday. 


Tep PATRICK, 
Holiday, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


® Writers will do well to read Ted Patrick's edi- 
torial requirements of "Holiday" carefully, for they 
speak of a trend in magazine, rather than the edi- 
torial requirements of a single publication. What 
Otis Wiese of "McCall" did back in the '30's, and 
Wilson Hicks, of “Life did in the early ‘40's, has 
now been carried a step along the way by the newly 
revised “Holiday,” and by “Farm Quarterly," an- 
other new magazine. Such publications by develop- 
ing an editorial policy that gets away from affecta- 
tion, cuteness, and from spotty layouts, and by 
insisting on enormous editorial research are affect- 
ing their immediate competition who will not only 
imitate, but try to out-do. Magazine readers are 
ready to spurn superficiality in article writing and 
will follow the first editor in each field who de- 
livers a complete story. 
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How's Your Fine Physique? 
Sir: 

Shortly after the first of the year, it is planned 
to return New PHYSICAL CULTURE to its 
pre-war (large) size. 

The larger size will enable us to give more 
space to details of stories, and of course more 
attractive picture layout. 

The policy will remain the same—health and 
health building through natural methods. 

The rates: 2c a word on publication—but 
since the magazine in the larger size will not 
have to be made up so far in advance, it -will 
not be such a long wait for publication as on 
the smaller size. 

For pictures suited to our FINE PHYSIQUE 
PAGES we will pay $5. For snapshots used 
to enhance story interest, we will pay $2. each. 

New Physical Culture, 
AnceE BrasuHinc, Managing Editor, 
535: Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Religious "Market" 
Sir: 

With the October issue the Sunday School 
Digest has resumed publication after being 
shelved during the war emergency through lack 
of paper. We are in the market for top-ranking 
Sunday school articles, particularly of the “how” 
or technique type. We do not want articles 
turned down by a dozen publishers, but high 
ranking material. 

While we do not pay for articles at present, 
we do feel that the publicity value of a writer’s 
name appearing in our publication is of great 
value to those who are trying to establish them- 
selves in the field of religious journalism. On 
the list of our subscribers and Exchanges are 
the leading religious editors of the United States 
and Canada. 

Our main source of material is that “digested” 
or condensed from other Sunday school -publica- 
tions, but we do use original articles when 
available. 

Basit MILLER, 
86 East Loma Alta Drive, 
Altadena, California. 


Cartoonists 
Sir: 

Our publication, The Railroad Workers Journal, 
is one with a naturally limited circulation, just 
going to a few thousand. Therefore we are not 
in a position to pay for cartoons such as the 
Saturday Evening Post, etc. We would, however, 
like to enhance our magazine with about four 
cartoons a month, of the type that is used in 
several of the leading publications. We believe 
that this lends considerable to any magazine. 
Therefore, we would appreciate it greatly if you 
would put us in touch with cartoonists who could 
furnish us with the required amount monthly. 
Railroad Yardmasters of North America, Inc., 

Maurice R., Franks, Editor, 
139 North Clark Street, 
Chicago 2, Ill. 
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WANTED 


Free Lance 
VERSE WRITERS 
IDEA and GAG WRITERS 


for 


GREETING CARDS 


PAPER NOVELTY MFG. CO. 


505 CARROLL ST. BROOKLYN 15, N. Y. 
Att. F. Stimmel Tel.: MAin 4-4580 











SELL TO CANADIAN EDITORS! 


The CANADIAN MARKET PLACE lists Canadian 
magazine, book, and radio =m. with their editorial 
requirements, rate of pay. Fifty pages. (A Writers’ 
Book Club monthly selection). 

$1.00 postpaid 
MERCURY PUBLISHING CO. 
Douglas Building Windsor, Ontario, Canada 








$$ $300.00 CONTEST FOR BEST LETTER $$ 


Subject: “How I Would Help a Failure to 
Success.” Your letter may win $200 or $50 
or $35 or $15. If a defeated failure asked 
you to help him realize a successful and 
happy life, .. . HOW WOULD YOU DO IT? 
You are free to make any kind of outline 
you please, using your own personal ex- 
perience and/or library research material. 
Information counts more than style. En- 
trants do not have to buy or subscribe to 
anything; and there are no trick catches to 
this contest. Cash prizes within 60 days 
after contest closes. Contest closes on 
Dec. 31, 1946. It’s inspirational. It’s educa- 
tional. It’s fun. Give yourself a chance to 
win $$$ in this fascinating way. 


Send postal for full details. 


SUCCESS PUBLICATIONS, Desk 1 


6171-6181 York Blvd. Los Angeles 42, Calif. 








WRITERS SERVICE 


Your manuscript typed under writers’ supervision, 
$0.50 per thousand. Minor corrections if requested. 
Research in Romantic Louisiana history, thesis work, 
translations, editing. 


VIEUX CARRE TRANSLATION SERVICE 
534 Governor Nicholls Street, New Orleans 15, La. 








TYPING THAT SELLS!! 


Give your manuscript “_-" ee se typed appear- 
ance that may be the erence sale and 
rejection. Immediate . a Original “aod and free car- 
bon mailed flat with your manuscript. Minor cor- 
rections if desired. Fifty cents per 1 words. 


NORMAN an ood 





2066 Creston Ave. lew York 53, N. Y. 
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FREE! 


Shepherd Students are America’s biggest 
Winners in Prize Contests! You, too, can 
cash in on contests! Write NOW for a free 
copy of the newest “Shepherd Confidential 
Contest Bulletin,” filled with tempting con- 
test offers and timely winning tips. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 




















FICTION WRITERS 


Full and strictly individual attention to fiction manu- 

scripts, single or as basis for four-lesson, one-person 

development course. No assistants. No marketing. 25 

pees magazine editor. Four books on fiction writing. 
isted Who’s Who. 


ARTHUR SULLIVANT HOFFMAN 


44 Writer’s DIGEST 





Carmel, New York 


TO PRIZE CONTEST FANS: 


Please change the address of Healy's Contest 
Bulletin, in your mailing lists, FROM 20 W. Wash- 
ington St., Oklahoma City, Okla., TO P. O. Box 
413, Oklahoma City |, Okla. The price is now 
$1.50 a year monthly but will be advanced if 
paper goes up again. Sample 20 cents. 


T. A. MULLEN, Editor 
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may be yours as a commercial 
and educational screenwriter! 


The need for new talent is great. 


By answering 10 simple questions you 
can determine for yourself whether you 
have a flair for film writing. 


Write today for your free copy 
of this unique self-analysis. 


California School of Film Writing 
San Anselmo, California 
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Isn't There Any Other Editor? 
Sir: 

I was greatly interested in A. J. Collins’ letter 
in the October issue of the Dicest called “Faith, 
Hope and Leo Margulies.” I’ve had some 
similar experiences with Mr. Margulies which 
might also interest you. 

My first attempts at writing, some years ago, 
must have been very feeble efforts indeed, be- 
cause my only success in 3 years was a batch 
of multi-colored rejection slips. Not once did I 
get even a personal note from an editor—until 
that great day when I mailed a story to Leo 
Margulies. 

No, I didn’t sell the yarn. But I received 
a personal letter pointing out in detail where 
the story fell down and asking to see more. 

That letter gave as big a thrill as a check would 
have. (Well, almost anyway.) Needless to say, I 
started to pump stories at Mr. Margulies as 
fast as I could turn them out. Like A. J. Col- 
lins, I had difficulty pleasing him. 

And then, glory be, I received that first check 
from him! Since that time he’s bought more 
of them and I have placed a few others with 
another pulp house. And I’m convinced a lot 
of my success is traceable to Leo Margulies’ 
kindly letters of criticism. 

To make the story brief, my wife and I took 
a trip to New York last June. We saw a lot 
of the sights—Radio City, the Statue of Liberty, 
Central Park, the Empire State Building, etc. 
But my biggest thrill was a personal interview 
with Leo Margulies. He’s a very busy man, 
but he took time out to talk shop to me in his 
office, and that’s something I won’t forget. 

I'll simply say that in,my book he’s one 
grand guy—and I think that covers it. 

H. C. Butier, 
18661 Sussex Avenue, 
Detroit (19) Michigan. 


Sir: 

Please allow me to add my name to the many 
others you must have received commending you 
on the stand you appear to be taking on the 
proposed Authors’ Authority. 


Your note in this month’s W. D. was very 
lucid, and it no doubt gladdened the hearts of 
many, many others as it did mine, to know 
that there is someone who has the courage and 
the means to speak out against this plan of a 
few who would delegate unto themselves the 
power of life or death over all of us who write 
for a living. 

It is high time the public be disabused of 
the idea that ‘the highly-vociferous, staunchly- 
united radical few are the spokesmen for an 
entire craft. We have seen the distortion of 
well-meaning guilds, the members of which gag 
at the tactics used by these unashamed usurpers 
of power positions, and then are gagged by 
those same usurpers. 

As long as I am a free-lance writer, I want 
to be just that, in every sense of the word. I 
could not be free’ under the American Authors’ 
Authority any more than I would be under the 
Soviet Authors’ Authority, if there be such a 
thing. 























































It was good to see the Dest following 
through with the principles of a free press. You 
published a statement of the AAA by someone 
who believed in it, you published your opinion, 
and you published an attack against your opinion 
by the radical Screen Writer’s Guild. 

New C. Courtney, 
927 Jennings St., 
Bronx, N. Y. 
25th Birthday 


ir: 

With the December 1946 issue the magazine 
Child Life celebrates its twenty-fifth anniversary 
in children’s publishing. For the new year, under 
a new editor, and with a new editorial policy, 
the magazine is being redesigned both as to con- 
tent and layout to produce what we hope will be 
the quality magazine for children. 

We are looking for the best available children’s 
literature—stories, articles, and plays for boys 
and girls from six to eleven, 

The material will cover as many fields as pos- 
sible—history, geography, science and nature, 
drama, music, dances, biography, travel, fairy 
stories, and mysteries, besides things to do and 
make for the children themselves. 

As for specific requirements in which your 
readers might be interested: we are looking for 
new authors and illustrators. We would like to 
see both fiction and non-fiction, preferably not 
longer than 1,000 words of any type or period, 
and good one-act plays. We would also like 
poems and fillers—games, puzzles, experiments, 
things to do and make. 

Our payment is on acceptance: feature stories, 
$80-125 ; story illustrations, $35-100. 

Janet Newton, Editor, 
Child Life, 
136 Federal Street, 
Boston 10, Mass. 
NYC Writers (Jr.) 
Sir: ; 

The New York Writer’s Guild has decided to 
annex to its organization a junior division com- 
posed mainly of younger writers in the age 
sphere of 16 to 25 or 26. 

Meetings are to be held regularly on Saturday 
evenings either alternate or consecutive whatever 
the majority choice may be. Anyone who can 

in New York on these nights is invited to 
join—although the meeting nights may be 
changed according to the decision of the mem- 
bers when the first meeting takes place. There- 
fore it is suggested that the applicant be aware 
of the fact that meetings may be held either 
Friday evenings, Saturdays or Sundays depending 
upon the majority vote. 

The main purpose for the formation of this 
junior or school and college unit of the Guild 
1s to: 

1—Raise funds for experimental work in writ- 
ing and dramatics. 

2—Encourage young writers, train and advise 
them. 

3—Build up personal prestige. 

4—Develop creative and expressive powers. 

Anyone interested in becoming a member 
should write at once to the address below: 

W. H. DuBots, Director, 
Senior division, New York Writer's Guild 
227 Bergen Street, 
Brooklyn 2, New York 
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YOU DO THE WRITING— 
WE'LL DO THE SELLING 


We offer agency services for estab- 
lished and beginning writers, covering 
fiction, non-fiction, and foreign lan- 


guage markets... 
v 


Immediate readings, quick reports, and 
effective placement... 


v 


Full information on request. 


C. V. PARKINSON, 


Literary Agent 


Brightwaters, 
L. |., New York 




















CAN YOU READ? 


Of course you can. But you probably do not have time 
or a wide "variety of publications from which to gather 
ideas and information. Let us supply you with clippings 
selected by writers for writers and suited to your needs. 
Fillers, facts, fiction. Month's trial $1. Monthly service 
$10 per year. FREE: Copy of our publication, Clip- 


pings." WRITER'S PRESS SERVICE 
4510 Wyoming, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Free MAGAZINE 


FOR WRITERS... 3 Se em Eee 6 


If you would like to earn 
money by writing, or if you 
write for pay. you 
owe it to yourself to sen 
for FREE copy of WRITER'S 
GUIDE—the fastest-grow- 
ing, most comanenenes 
magazine of its type pu 
lished. Nationally known § 
writers tell you how to get 
ideas, write and sell them. 
Lists over 500 active buying 
markets with editors’ needs, 
names and addresses. Sup- } 
ply of FREE copies limited Bs = 
so send for your copy TO- . 
DAY! Penny postcard will do. Or subscribe today! 
12 issu only $2.00. Sent on FREE-TRIAL basis. 
SEND NO MONEY now! Write today! 


WRITER'S GUIDE © 200-T66 7th, St. Louis 2, Mo. 





































































































WRITER’s DIGEST 

R A D i O shop” are real showcases for new talent, as the 

well as the many more fine programs which staff. 
depend entirely on free lance scripts. “Col 

By HELEN ROWLAND It is interesting to note a few of the high- most 
lights of how some of our contemporary less < 
radio writers reached the top. Ar 
HE TOP radio writers of om day Norman Corwin, famed CBS Writer- dram 
achieved their entrée in radio in as Producer-Editor, is, at 36, a dean among gems 
many varied ways as there are story radio writers. He never went to college, radio 
plots. Many served their apprenticeship in and is considered one of the best-informed West 
the newspaper and literary field before writers in radio. He did not just sit down Guilc 
writing for radio, for they did not have the to his typewriter one day, pound out a Bo 
wide opportunity for expression that the script, mail it and have it accepted. versit 
new writers of today have in their bid for He started as newspaper reporter and a> d 
radio fame. columnist in his home town, Boston. He prop! 
Today’s beginning writers have a more _ got his first newspaper job by writing 60 Later 
direct way to place a firm toe inside the application letters to New England news- begar 
door to radio. They can concentrate on mas- papers and taking the best offer (he got His ‘ 
tering radio writing technique and approach two!). The Greenfield, Mass. Recorder and | 
radio direct via the free lance, assigned or took him on as movie critic—until he got publi 
staff route. There never was a better time too critical! He served on the Springfield, here 
to bid for success in radio writing than Mass. Republican for 7 years, where he urgen 
today. The gateway to new talent is open, covered everything and edited a radio page. believ 
and radio welcomes writers with genuine He then came to N. Y. where he started enter 
ability. Programs such as “Columbia Work- a radio series on WOQXR, which attracted impo! 
He 
¢ Be Dice: 

= when 

: only 
Ra: 
FROM A SELLING WRITER | | © 
scree! 

/w with 

WHEN YOU NEED HELP with your manu- Sess 
script, you can get it only from a writer. For 16 This 
years I have sold my literary output, including The ¢ 
hundreds of magazine stories and four books. exper 

+s Now I am offering this skill and experience to é 
YOU. Music 
I have no “lessons” ; I compete with no school theat: 

or literary agency. My service is strictly individ- NBC 
ual, designed to make YOUR MANUSCRIPTS ite 

sell. I provide editing, constructive criticism or mime 

complete revision, as your work requires. ically 
: BOOKS are my specialty, though other manu- MacI 

scripts are gladly accepted. 

Write today for free details of my service. Let's | better 
i get started now — let's make your story sell! Pet 
: Interviews by arrangement only. succes 
CHARLES 4 | Wee 
ae ing in 

601 SOUTH VERMONT, LOS ANGELES 5 oy 
a “Rea 
the sc 
son © 
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the attention of CBS, and was hired for its 
staff. His first proving ground was the 

“Columbia Workshop.” He grew to be the 
most “decorated” man in radio, via count- 
less awards for his writing. 

Arch Oboler is another outstanding radio 
dramatist, whose scripts are like polished 
gems. At 37, he is the author of over 400 
radio plays, 5 books and President of the 
Western Division of the Radio Writers’ 
Guild. Currently he is writing for M-G-M. 

Born in Chicago, he attended the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He started in radio 
the day Radio City was born, with an ap- 
propriate sketch. “Futuristic”? on NBC. 
Later he wrote for “Vallee Varieties” and 
began the “Lights Out” series on NBC. 
His “Arch Oboler Plays” series over NBC 
and Mutual scored another success. The 
public soon became Oboler-conscious, for 
here is a man whose words surge with 
urgency and are currently significant. He 
believes that radio drama, besides being 
entertaining, should have an underlying 
importance of theme. 

He has been a staunch reader of WRITER’S 
Dicest through the years, from the time 
when, as he says, “his mailbox was filled 
only with rejection slips.” 

Ranald MacDougall, at 31, is another 
fine radio dramatist now writing for the 
screen, as well as radio. He found fame 
with CBS when he wrote the successful! 
“This Is War” series—“The Man Behind 
The Gun” and The 22nd Letter.” His first 
experience in radio was as a Radio City 
Music Hall usher! Since that famous 
theatre is practically a Siamese twin to 
NBC, it wasn’t long before he was in NBC’s 
mimeograph department. While mechan- 
ically rolling off other writers’ scripts, 
MacDougall decided he could do much 
better than the material he was duplicating. 

Peter Lyon, at 31, is also a busy and 
successful writer and President of the Radio 
Writers’ Guild. His radio début was assist- 
ing in writing the “March of Time” scripts, 
and later for “Cavalcade of America” and 
“Reader’s Digest-Radio Edition.” He is 
the son of a DuPont executive and grand- 
son of S. S. McClure, the publisher. At 
Williams College, he edited his campus 
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REWRITE Magazine 


It's Much More Than “Just a Magazine!" 


REWRITE is a busy, thriving Workshop to which 
writers who are Selling, bring their Problems from the 
Four Corners of the World. 

In REWRITE, for only $2 a year, you get the bene- 
fit of Bill & Elva Harris’ intensive work with hundreds 
of writers on every level and in every type of writing 
and selling. Other critics sell high priced correspon- 
dence courses. Bill & Elva give you their practical ex- 
perience in REWRITE. cause they are writers 
themselves and like to work individually with writers. 

REWRITE is GUARANTEED! Please don’t ask 
for sample copies. Buy a generous sample (see below) 
and if you are not entirely satisfied, we will refund 
our money unconditionally. Most writers say they 
‘wouldn’t be without REWRITE”’. 


ORDER TODAY! 


Subscription, $2.00 per year. Single copies, 25c. 
Complete File (6 years) $5.00, Trial Bundles (Our 
Selection) New: 7 issues, $1.00. 15 issues, $2.00. 
Old: 15 issues, $1.00, 25 issues, $1.50. 

NO Free Sample Copies. 


DO YOU NEED MS. ENVELOPS? 


We have the best kraft envelops obtainable at the 
lowest prices. Round Trip Sets or “" ¥ Try a set 
of 25 (50 One Fold Size Envelopes) or (40 Flat Size 
Envelopes) or 30 (60 Two Fold Size Envelops) today. 
$1 postpaid anywhere in the U. S. A. 


THE WRITERS’ BOOK CLUB 


No dues, no minimum buys required. Yet purchase 
of 6 monthly Selections entitles you to Book Dividends. 
Full Details in REWRITE. You save money, build a 
working library of the Best Wrifers’ Books in Print. 

Members of the WCS Family of Writers get Book 
Dividends on ALL Book Purchases. 


THE WRITER'S COUNSEL SERVICE 


Detailed, Creative Analysis of your problem. Why 
a mms. does not sell, and What to Do about it. $1 per 
lm words. Minimum fee: $3 plus return, stamped en- 
velop. Marginal Notes, Separate Analysis and Full 
Market Appraisal. 

No Postcard. Our absolute ‘‘Satisfaction Guaranteed”’ 

olicy protects you 100%. Get in touch with me today. 


t pays! 
WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Writers Counsel Service 
44 Langdon St. (Tro. 4858) Cambridge 38, Mass, 


A National Institution Since 1929. 








FASTIDIOUS TYPING SERVICE 


50c Per 1000 Words 
Editing, Ghosting, Indexing 


MRS. M. J. BRIGHT 
4215 Stiles St. Philadelphia 4, Pa. 








NEED HELP? 


I will criticize, revise, or ghost-write your short story, 
novel, or non-fiction book manuscript. Detailed criticism 
and markets suggested S50c per thousand words. Equally 
reasonable rates on other services. I am especially in- 
terested in book-length material, and in new writers who 
would like to sell to factual detective field. Correspond- 


ence invited. Stamp appreciated. 
GERALD PIPES, GARBER, MO. 
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in Print! 


Remarkable New 
Process Produces 
Even Small Editions 
at Amazing Low Cost 


A brand new service to authors offers small 
editions of neatly printed, sturdily bound 
books at a remarkably low cost. As few as 
250 or 500 copies of a book can now be 
printed and bound without the usual stag- 
gering cost of typesetting and binding. A 
new patented plate process is the secret. 
Small or large editions of any kind of manu- 
script can be produced at a per-copy cost 
that solves the problem of printing limited 
quantities. The type is permanent; later edi- 
tions cost even less. This process includes 
the use of halftone and line* cuts, footnotes, 
charts and graphs, index, appendix, table of 
contents, etc. 
Write for Sample and Literature 

Ask today for full details, prices, terms—and 
sample of printing. No obligation what- 
ever. Just send your name and address to 


THE HOBSON BOOK PRESS 











Dept. Z-18 
52 VANDERBILT AVE. NEW YORK 17, .N. Y. 
POETS 


Send self-addressed stamped envelope for 1947 PRIZE 
gy ge Quarterly prizes, $25, Poetry Book Contest, 

You will receive also description of HELP YOUR- 
SELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES 
TO SEND POEMS. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas 8, Texas 








WRITERS 


WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 





Title Mag Price 
Yankee Frankenstein Sensation $175.00 
Taxicab Tidbits This Week 250.00 
The Scorpion True Detective 495.00 


a. I have written and sold the above articles plus 
1000 others in the past 15 years to over 100 differ- 
ent national magazines. 

b. My students—WRITING AND SLANTING TO 
DIRECT ORDER ONLY—are featured today in 
scores of newsstand publications. 

c. I have developed a NEW—COMPLETELY PER- 
SONAL—ABSOLUTELY ee ee 
in Article Writing SLANTING YOUR PER- 
SONAL TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MA- 
TERIAL TO SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 

d. ba offer AS ee DIFFERENT—AS 

RACTICAL—FOR THE BEGINNING WRI.- 
TER OR THE PROFESSIO NAL—has ever be- 
fore been made by a SELLING WRITER AND 
RECOGNIZED INSTRUCTOR. 


Free details from: 


WILL H. MURRAY 


5703 Broadway Cleveland 4, Ohio 
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paper. 

Carleton Morse writes and _ produces 
NBC’s ‘famous and ever-popular “One 
Man’s Family” series, aired for 14 success- 
ful years. Morse was once told that he was 
stale and “washed up” as a writer—but 
millions of people have heard the trials and 
tribulations of the Barbour family since that 
time. And Morse has drawn $150,000 to 
$200,000 a year for his work. Instead of 
being “washed up”—he cleaned up! 

Doug Allan, famed radio and tele writer, 
has written and produced about 150 radio 
dramas and taught script writing. He has 
written several books, his latest being the 
successful ‘“‘How To Write For Television,” 
published by Dutton this year. He is writer, 
director and participant on tele’s oldest 
and most popular show, “Thrills And Chills 
With Doug Allan,” in which he brings to 
tele famous adventurers, explorers, journa- 
lists, etc. Now on Du Mont it has the 
highest rating of any live tele show. 

A native of Danbury, Conn., his ap- 
prenticeship included several years in the 
newspaper and advertising world and radio 
experience in smaller stations in Newark, 
N. J. and Bridgeport, Conn. For 14 years 
he has interviewed thousands of famous 
persons from all over the world, including 
royalty. 

John H. Lay writes the NBC series, “Tales 
Of The Foreign Service.” He has also 
written for “The March Of Time” and for 
the screen for Walter Wanger. During the 
war he was Major in the U. S. Army Air 
Forces’ Radio Division. Born in Concord, 
N. H., he attended St. Paul’s School and 
Yale University. On a Charlottesville, Va. 
newspaper, he was steeped in a mixture of 
admonitions from the city editor, all types 
of assignments, and plenty of writing and 
rewriting. 

Many new radio writers have made their 
mark on the radio horizon within the past 
year, on programs such as “Columbia 
Workshop” and the ex-“Carrington Play- 
house,” formed to promote the works of 
new writers. As a result of their scripts 
being aired on such programs as these, the 
following new writers have been given 
script assignments by networks, ad agencies, 
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radio producers and magazines: 

On “Columbia Workshop:” John Hay- 
wood Lovelace, former busboy at N. Y.’s 
Essex House, whose drama “Slim” drew 
critic raves. 

Norman Williams, 23-year-old Canadian, 
whose script “Homecoming” was his first 
network break. 

Bruce Stauderman, Army Lieutenant, 
whose “Thanks For The Memories” sent 
him into the radio limelight. 

Fletcher Markle, talented young Cana- 
dian writer and producer, whose two scripts 
were his stepping stones to success. 

The “Dr. Christian Program” has also 
been instrumental in spotlighting the works 
of countless new writers via his yearly 
Award Contest. This year’s $2000 grand 
prize winner was Mrs. Eileen Dugliss Wal- 
zer of Brooklyn, N. Y. Each week “Dr. 
Christian” presents the script of another 
new writer. 

These are just a few among the programs 
which depend entirely on free lance scripts 
from writers. Jael Garrison, Hollywood 
writer, informs me that she has recently 
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Here is the Easiest Way te 
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I want new writers interested in cashing 
hundreds of checks of $1 to $100, offered 
each month. No previ- 
ous experience neces- 
sary. Send postcard for 
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sold several half-hour radio plays to NBC’s 
“Curtain Time” program via the free 
lance route. I was pleased to hear this, and 
shall be interested to hear from other writers 
who have sold radio scripts recently. 
* * * 

MUTUAL BROADCASTING SYSTEM, 

1440 Broadway, New York 18. 

There’s a market for scripts at this major 
network for their new half-hour program : 

“Love Story Theatre,” aired Fridays, 
8:30 P.M., EST, over Mutual. This series 
of original love stories debuted October 25, 
and features comedy, romance and adven- 
ture in exciting dramatizations. Jim 
Ameche, brother of Don, and one of radio’s 
most versatile leading men, is the star of 
the program. Well-known actors and ac- 
tresses support Mr. Ameche each week. 

Carlo de Angelo, Producer-Director, is 
well-known in radio. He informs me that he 
is anxious to receive finely written scripts, 
built around a good strong love story. Love 
is the accent for this program, and you may 
treat it in a sophisticated, homey, serious or 
light vein. There is no limit as to how it is 
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Here’s How 
Palmer Training 
is helping others. 


How does your own success 
compare with these? 


Says Palmer Training Changed 
Rejection Slips into Checks 


*T can honestly say that four months 
with the Palmer Institute gave me more 
practical help than my four years col- 
lege course. Before taking the course, 
I had received five rejection slips to one 
acceptance; now the situation is more 
than reversed. I am glad to give Palmer 
my wholehearted recommendation.” 
Rev. Donald H. James, Titonka, Iowa. 





Says Palmer is “Tops 


*“T am acquainted with two correspondence schools for 
writers, other than Palmer. And to me Palmer is ‘tops’. 
Palmer directs you straight to the basic elements of tech- 
nique and style, in an understandable manner.”? John L. 
Calhoun, Blacksburg, Va. 


Is Gaining Foothold in Writing 
Field 


*“Many of my articles have appeared 
in our newspaper, and judging from the 
commendable comments received, there 
is proof I am rapidly gaining a foothold 
in the writing world; benefits acquired 
from my training with Palmer.’’ Norma 
Beatrice Buser, North Plainfield, N. J. 





Sells to Best Magazines 


“Since working with Palmer I’ve been 
able to sell to the Post, American ,Coronet, 
Esquire, Liberty, and other top pay maga- 
zines. I received more than $500 in royal- 
ties for radio broadcasts based on one 
article. Naturally I’m an_ enthusiastic 
booster. I consider it the finest course of 
its kind in existence anywhere.”’ Keith 
Monroe, Santa Monica, Calif. 





Palmer’s fiction training is basic training for 
highest pay writing in all these fields: short 
stories, novels, mysteries, magazine articles, news- 
paper features and radio programs. 

Palmer provides complete individual instruc- 
tion and professional guidance to help you make 
the most of your opportunities in any field you 
choose. 

To learn how Palmer Training can help you, 
send for free book—“The Art of Writing Salable 
Stories”—Palmer Institute of Authorship, Estab- 
lished 1917, 6362 Hollywood Boulevard, Holly- 
wood 28, California, Desk J165. 





Palmer Institute of Authorship 
6362 Hollywood Boulevard, 
Hollywood 28, California, Desk J165 

Please send me free illustrated book, “The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories,’’ explaining the unique features 
—— training. This is confidential, no salesman will 
call. 


Name 
Address 
City Zone » State 
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treated, and no set formula for writer to 
follow in plot or treatment. Plot should 
contain an intriguing problem for hero 
and heroine to face. Story should be com- 
plete in itself. 

Prominent authors, including Fannie 
Hurst, Faith Baldwin, Paul Gallico and 
Frederic Wakeman, will judge and select 
the original stories for broadcast. 

A release must accompany script. Obtain 
one from Mutual and return it signed with 
script. Address material to Mr. de Angelo. 
Enclose return postage. Payment, excellent. 

* * * 
BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OS- 

BORN, Inc., 383 Madison Avenue, New 

York 17. 


This advertising agency buys scripts from 
writers for their popular half-hour pro- 
gram: 

“Theatre of Today,” aired Saturdays, 
12:00 Noon, EST over CBS. These first- 
rate dramas feature Broadway and Holly- 
wood stars, so lead roles must be strongly 
characterized. 

Anne Bastow is the new Script Editor, 
and she wishes writers to address scripts to 
her. Miss Bastow informs me that she pre- 
fers good serious love stories, especially 
young love—though middle-aged, married 
or parental love themes also considered. 
Stories should be honest and believable and 
concern real people in not-too-large towns. 
Plot should center around down-to-earth, 
plausible problems slanted toward woman 
interest. Depict vital emotional conflict in 
a woman’s life, slanted from her viewpoint. 

Keep plot line simple and direct, with a 
minimum of characters. Story must open 
in the present, with a “day” background, 
since it is supposed to be occurring at time 
of broadcast. Your play should be in three 
acts with a 20-minute playing time. 

Swing into action at the outset. Within 
first few pages problem should be stated. 
The end of Act 1 should find main charac- 
ters introduced, problems stated and hint of 
trouble ahead. Act 2 should bring full 
development of problem and end with a 
strong emotional climax and suspense. At 
this curtain, problem should appear in- 
soluble, with a break-off of relations be- 
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| tween main characters. Act 3 should have 
rising action building to a climax and solu- 
os tion of problem, with a logical “twist.” 
Solution should be due to some action of 
heroine. 

. Taboos: Ultra-sophistication, mystery, 
| crime and melodramatic adventure stories, 
farce comedies, stories about career women, 
artists, stage-life, novelists and wealthy 
| society set. Also fantasies or controversial 

, | material on religion or politics. 

Your script should have a warm, human 
home-townish quality. They also use scripts 
with a timely element, suitable to the vari- 
ous seasons and holidays in the year. These, 
of course, should be written far in advance 
of the occasion. Program is sponsored by 
Armstrong Quaker Rugs. 

A signed release should accompany script, 
which you obtain from BBD & O, on re- 
quest. Payment—$200 on acceptance, for 
first sale, and $50 additional for each sub- 
sequent sale. Author receives name credit 
on air. Enclose return postage with script. 

* * * 
AMERICAN BROADCASTING COM- 
PANY, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 





20. 
An excellent new market for scripts has 
| opened up at this network via their new 
half-hour program series: 
| “World Security Workshop,” which pré- 


miered over ABC the end of October. ABC, 
in cooperation with Americans United for 


World Government, wants American writ- 
ers, both amateur and professional, to sub- 
mit radio plays aimed at the clarification 
1 and solution of international problems. 
They desire radio writers throughout the 
country, as well as school and college writ- 
> ers, to submit scripts. 
The underlying theme of scripts should 
deal with the manner in which world se- 
curity can be promoted. 


Robert Saudek, Director of Public Serv- 
' ice at ABC, informs me that writers have a 
; free rein to express their own ideas and 
solutions. 

All scripts must be of a dramatic nature, 
and have a “tie-in” to the problem of 
world peace and security. For example, 
the implications of atomic energy and other 
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SPEEDOMETER 


OF THE 


KEYBOARDS 


WORDOMETER equipped typewriters are coming 
thru again, slowly but surely. A typewriter without 
WORDOMETER is just another machine; with 
WORDOMETER it becomes a WRITER’S profes- 
sional instrument. WORDOMETER is an accurate 
word counter, not a stroke counter, or space counter. 


Wwe RDOMETE 
COMPANY 


Box 742 Jamestown, N. Y. 
“Typewriters That Count” 








Double copies typed, not carbon—done to suit 
the editor's eyes. No misprints. No erasures. 
50c per 1,000 words. Or:—One typed copy and 
one carbon, 30c per 1,000. One typed and two 
carbons, 35c per 1,000. Special rates on novel- 
ettes and book lengths. Poetry Ic per line. 


ANNA J. LARSON, Sherburn, Minnesota 








| HAVE 


Written requests from editors for short shorts, short 
stories of all lengths, books, articles, etc. Been selling 
18 years. How long before I get your stuff? Reading 
fee: $1, first 1,000 words; 50c each 1,000 extra. 10% on 


Sales. 
JOHN T. KIERAN 
1604 Vermilion Danville, Ill. 











WRITERS! 


Capitalize on the world’s greatest buying 
market. We sell at once stories, articles, 
novels, books. One client, F. S. Saunders, 
Bath, Me., writes: “Received the check for 
the sale of my short, ‘When Luck Ran Out,’— 
also, your friendly, constructive comments. 
Thank you for both. You certainly deserve 
credit for selling this short so quick.” 

10% is our commission. If your manuscript 
has slight sales possibility, leave it to us 
to fit it in the largest writer's market in the 
world. Send several of your MSS. Be con- 
vinced. We are located where the sale 
can be made, 

Our fee is $1 per 1,000 words for first 3,000, 
plus 50c for each 1,000 more. Our minimum 
fee for one MS. is $3. Enclose return postage. 
If we can't sell it, our friendly, constructive 
criticism will help you revise to make the 
sale. 


WE READ BOOK-LENGTH NOVELS FREE. 
Pay the express to our office. 


Short stories with any theme or plot, and 
articles on social, political and economic 
problems are in special demand. Send them 
now to make the sale. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau Street, Tribune Bidg., New YORK 7, N. Y. 
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weapons of mass destruction, the Paris 
Peace Conference, the future of the United 
Nations, a World Government Plan, our 
troops overseas, religious riots, the Amer- 
ican Constitutional Convention of 1787, 
the Monroe Doctrine; in fact, any of the 
numerous affairs and events in our tumul- 
tous world could be a script subject, so 
long as the need for world peace and se- 
curity is depicted. Script should be edu- 
cating, in an entertaining way. 

You must be able td document any 
factual statement of events or series of 
events, with a competent news authority 
such as a press organization or recognized 
newspaper and books. All material must 
- be in good taste, with no racial or religious 
discrimination. No horror scripts nor de- 
scription of criminal acts. No alarmist 
material, false distress signals such as an 
S.O.S., nor fictional news flashes which 
might seem real to listeners. 

Script should be half-hour length and 
have no more than six characters. It should 
not call for the use of complicated musical 
bridges or effects. Right is reserved to edit, 
delete from or add to any script. You may 
submit as many scripts as you wish, and all 
will receive full consideration. Payment, 
$250 per script for a one-time broadcast, 
payable within 10 days from acceptance. 

Judging of scripts will be based upon 
(1) suitabality for radio production and 
(2) pertinence to the subject of world 
peace and security. Judges will be: Cass 
Canfield, Board Chairman of Harper & 
Bros., publishers; Clifton Fadiman, critic 
and radio personality; Robert Saudek, 
Director of Public Service at ABC, and 
John Coburn Turner, Manager of Script 
Division at ABC. 

Each script should have a title page on 
which appears: 

(1 Writer’s name and full address. 

(2) The following statement: “The 
author in submitting this script acknowl- 
edges that he has read the rules of the 
“World Security Workshop,” and agrees to 
be bound thereby.” 

(3) The writer’s signature. 

Only scripts with sufficient postage will 
be returned. Scripts should be addressed 
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to: “World Security Workshop,” c/o Amer- 

ican Broadcasting Company, 30 Rockefeller 

Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

NATIONAL BROADCASTING COM- 
PANY, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20 


Writers are used on assignment basis. 
Wade Arnold, Assistant Manager of the 
Script Division, tells me he is always in- 
terested to see the works of experienced 
radio writers, and they may submit samples 
of their writing to him, with view to assign- 
ment for NBC. New York or nearby writers 
preferred. 

Scripts are used on NBC’s programs: 
“World’s Great Novels,” “Home Is What 
You Make It,” and “Your United Nations.” 
Because of the specialized nature of these 
programs, they have to work close with the 
writer and be familiar with his works and 
style. 

Richard McDonagh, Manager of NBC 
Script Division, considers free-lance scripts 
from writers for their popular programs: 

“Adventures of Archie Andrews,” aired 
Saturdays, 10:30 a. m., E.S.T., over NBC. 
Story must be built around situations typi- 
cal of a prankful teen-ager. Archie is a pro- 
totype of Henry Aldrich, so plot should be 
filled with bright action and humorous ad- 
ventures that could only happen to an All- 
American boy. Story should be complete in 
itself, and of half-hour length. Payment ex- 
cellent. Obtain release from NBC and re- 
turn it signed with script. Address scripts to 
Mr. McDonagh, and enclose return post- 
age. 

* * = 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING COM- 
PANY, Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, 
Illinois. 


William J. Murphy, Continuity Editor at 
NBC, informs me that he is always in- 
terested in seeing original ideas for new 
programs, with sample scripts showing how 
idea would be developed. A release must 
accompany submission of idea. Obtain re- 
lease from NBC and return it signed, with 
material, to Mr. Murphy. He also uses 
(Continued on page 54) 
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DO UNEXPLAINED REJECTIONS 
LEAVE YOU BEWILDERED 
AND MYSTIFIED? 


HE most discouraging part of writing is the unexplained rejection slip which does 
not tell the beginner why his story was spurned. 


Editors are busy people. Their business is to buy only that material which is 
instantly available or can be made so with a few slight changes. They are not literary 
coaches, but purchasers of quality merchandise. 


That’s where we come in asking to see one or two of your rejected stories or novels. 
We want to see if the opening was sufficient to lure the reader right into the script 
with an intriguing situation promising lots of excitement, entertainment or action. 
How was the dialogue in that last reject? Bright-and gay and packed with a crispness 
which enables dialogue to help carry some of the characterization load? Did your 
story have the proper balance? How about the plot and counter-plot? Did they unite 
to sustain suspense? Did your characters ring true to their given role? And what about 
story mechanics? Did your method of presentation pack the snap and punch to put the 
story across? Was the handling of the yarn polished, adroit and deft or was it sloppy 
and draggy? Did the background or atmosphere ring true and actually blend in with 
the plot as well as the characters? Did you inject enough little “twists” into the thing 
to make it demand attention? Or did it go around humbly begging for notice? And was 
reader-interest “needled” up enough with the sly tricks of the trade to polish the story 
off in professional style? Did your ending deliver the satisfying jolt or induce the smile 
of pleasure which the salable story most always offers? Surely, something was radically 
wrong or your story wouldn’t have been turned down. 





Many little wrinkles go into the salable story and novel. They are mastered only 
by years of painful plugging. Sweating it out alone is a slow process. 


Our job is to develop new writers. Our task is to pass along priceless experience 
gained from 25 years of active production of all types of shorts and book-lengths. For 
this we charge a small fee of $2.50 for short stories or novelettes and $5.00 for novels. 
Slick as well as pulp material is solicited. We have regular editorial contacts and if 
your material is found available, off it goes to New York, Boston or Philadelphia. We 
keep you informed as to where your story goes. No long delays or silences tolerated 
here. If your story is found unavailable, a constructive criticism pointing out in detail 
the flaws which spoil it is given. 

As soon as we've sold five short stories or novelettes or one book-length, fees are 
dropped and we work on a straight 10% commission. 





Why stumble around in the dark losing precious time? Why not send us a rejected 
yarn or two and let us trace down defects which are holding you back? However, a 
note of warning: If you cannot take straight-from-the-shoulder criticism of a highly 
beneficial nature. we're not the agency for you. 


ERNIE PHILLIPS 
POULTNEY 
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If you are a 


SELLING CONFESSION 
WRITER 


it will be to your advantage to get in 
touch with us. 

This is not a course or a criticism 
service or an agency. 


Box B-1146 
Writer's Digest, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 








Manuscript typing done accurately and 
neatly, with minor corrections in spelling 
and grammar, carbon and extra first page 
free; 50c per 1000 words; poetry Ic per line; 
promptness guaranteed. Only experienced 
typists touch your script. Our typing service 
will help sell your work. 
STRATHMERE WRITERS SERVICE BUREAU 

P. O. Box 52, Strathmere, New Jersey 





WRITE GARTOON IDEAS! 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you how to write 

and where to sell. Here is vital instruction for all gag 

writers, beginners and professionals. Third large print- 

ing. Send 25 cents in coin. MAIL IT TODAY. 
DON ULSH 

144 E. 40th St., Dept. W, New York 16, N, Y. 











One Dollar Starts You 


on the road to 


A WRITING CAREER 


WoOuLD you pay just one dollar to own an entire 

month’s text and assignments of the valuable 
Magazine Institute course in writing, without further 
obligation? Of course, you would. But you may say, 
“That simply isn’t possible.’ ; 

Well, that opportunity is possible, and it’s available 
to_you right now with this absolutely unique ‘‘dollar 
offer’? on MI’s famous writing course, which teaches 
you to use spare time in preparing articles, stories and 
sketches that will sell. 

This means that you can get for. a dollar, one com- 
plete section of the famous text “Modern W: riting,’ 
plus a valuable extension lecture by an experienced 
writer which is full of specific editorial suggestions. In 
addition, you get two writing assignments so that you 
may see exactly what sort of work the course offers, 
plus a self-examination quiz and reading and home 
practice suggestions that you can_use at once to im- 
prove your written expression. This is material you 
can’t duplicate, worth many times the price you will pay. 

ACT NOW TO AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT. This 
is an experimental offer which may have to be with- 
drawn at any time. We believe that so many will 
want to go on with the course after seeing it that we 
can afford this unusual plan. The material we send 
is —_ to keep without obligation. Fill out coupon 

mail with one dollar, today. 
VETERANS: This course approved for veterans’ 
training. 





The Magazine institute, Inc., Dept. gg D, 50 Rockefeller 
Plaza, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. 


O Please send free catalog. 
O I enclose one dollar for sample writing course material 
with the understanding I am under no further obligation. 


Ne 5 0.0:5 6d 0.6'0's 0.0. -th0.66.5 C002 Ob O60 eh. 022 EEE NO Oe 
queveupewieuice confidential. No salesman , will’ call). 
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RADIO 
(Continued from ‘page 52) 

writers on assignment basis, so writers in 
Chi area may want to contact him for pros- 

pective script assignments. 

* * % 

The Don Lee Television System in Holly- 
wood has been granted a license by the 
FCC to do research in color television, and 


has begun a special three-year research 


project. 
Harry R. Lubcke, Don Lee video chief, 


has explored various means of color trans- 
mission and has come up with his own 
unique method, which has been dubbed 
the “Beer Bottle Theory of Television.” He 


Says: 


“Tf you look at the sun through a brown 


beer bottle, you see a brown sun; if you 
look at it through a green bottle, you see a 
green sun, etc. If this feat is done fast 
enough electronically (180 times per sec- 
ond) you will have the illusion of a con- 
stant image in as many colors as you use 
different colored bottles.” 


By scanning the image through station- 


ary colored filters.at the transmitter there 
would be no moving parts in either the 
studio or the home teleceiver, according to 
Mr. Lumcke, who has been Don Lee’s tele 
head for 16 years. Further, he proposes to 
sandwich the sound waves simultaneously 
between the carrier wave banks. There will 
be a “soup-strainer” at your home teleceiver 
to act as a traffic cop directing the sound 
(audio) to the loudspeaker and the image 
(video) to your viewing screen. Live images 
in costume and cinefilm will be used in the 
color experiments. 


* * * 


Radio networks vie with each other to be 


first with news flashes and bulletins. They 
glow at being even a split second ahead of 
a rival. 


The silent, continuous INS tape on Du 


Mont Television is virtually an instanta- 
neous broadcast of news as it comes to the 
newsroom of International News Service 
from its round-the-world source. Before a 
copyboy in a radio newsroom could tear off 


(Continued to page 59) 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Waiter’ 's Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writers’ magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning wri writers, fessional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada and writers colonies in a score of foreign 
countries. 

Rates for the Personal Column are ten cents a word, 
including name and address, 

Copy with money order or yam for the December issue 
must reach us by November 5 








The purpose of the “personal” depart- 
ment is to permit readers to swap, trade or 
sell nominally priced items or services, and 
to get in touch with other readers with 
whom they can enjoy literary collaboration 
and correspondence, or for personal reasons. 

The following “personals” are not ac- 
cepted: Professional national matrimonial 
service, palmistry, numerology, astrology, 
professional national friendship clubs, dream 
books, professional advisors without grad- 
uate degrees, criticism, typing, correspond- 
ence courses, and literary agents. 











WHY WRITE IN AN ATTIC when we could build 
a Cooperative Writer’s Village in beautiful, health- 
ful Hot Springs, Ark.? I have the good earth and 
am lonely. Suggestions please. Ritchie Johnson, 
“Dun Romin,” 938 Whittington, Hot Springs, Ark. 





MAKE YOUR DESCRIPTIONS ACCURATE! Actual 
photographs of Southern California scenes and 
subjects. Stock setting or subject: three prints 
with explanatory captions for one dollar. Special 
assignments: prices on request. If we don’t have it, 
omit get it! Pacific Service, La Jolla, California. 





FOR EPICURES ONLY! Delectable and extraordi- 

. mary eating places in Philadelphia and New York. 
List of 100 for one dollar. N. Gentle, Box 141, 
Ambler, Pennsylvania. 





YOUNG WOMAN, 29, single, three years’ reportorial 
work (newspaper and trade journal) currently 
interested fact detective field, would like to con- 
tact persons with like interests. P.O. Box 56, Five 
Corners Station, Jersey City 8, N. J. 





NEW YORK MAIL ADDRESS SERVICE OF DIS- 
TINCTION—at Times Square. Confidential. Reli- 
able. Personal, Business, Professional mail received 
and forwarded promptly. From $1.50 monthly. In- 
quiries answered. Arlington, 131-A West 42nd 
Street, New York City. 





BOXING WRITER—will bate columns for out-of- 
town newspapers and m ble rates. 
Frank Dineen, 602 West 165th St., New York City. 








“CRADLE VALLEY,” a Ky. novel, Lettie Saylor, 
$2.00. Hobson Book Press, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York City. 





PRINTING BARGAIN: 200 size 6%, Envelopes 
printed 3 lines, $1.00 postpaid. Lee Gooch, Her- 
nando, Miss. 





LET A CRIPPLED student writer handle your maga- 
zine subscriptions and book orders. Thanks ever 
so much, Jack Watson, Sherman, Kansas. 





“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 





TROPICAL CAPRI! Colonists wanted for Virgin 
Islands ; have land, yacht. Cheap living. Stanley 
Worris, 1152 Southwest 7th Street, Miami, Fla. 
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MASTER ENGLISH AT HOME. Hundreds do. Read 
American English Magazine (quarterly) $1.00 a 
year. Sample copy 25c. American English Maga- 
zine, Hammond 1, Ind. 


WRITER’S INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought and sold, 
Send your list for appraisal. Write for our list of 
new and used writer’s books. Humanity Press, 
220 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


DOES THERE EXIST a single woman with similar 
tastes as this still unsuccessful writer’s? He pre- 
fers Burns to Browning, Kipling to Harold Bell 
Wright, and Hemmingway to Lloyd Douglas. Write 
Box 768, Dunsmuir, California. 


FOR YOUR XMAS GIFTS use the Leo T. Stoeckl, 
“‘Personalized Shopping Service, 555 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 


AUTHENTICITY, historical and technical, is de- 
manded of good writers. Our organization guaran- 
tees accurate information at reasonable _ rates. 
Write to Pacific Research Institute, 765 Arguello 
Boulevard, San Francisco, California. 











ENLARGEMENTS from your best negatives—4x5, 
15c; 5x7, 25c; 8x10, 45c. Prompt service. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Send negatives and money to 
HARGIS, 521 South Kingston, Rockwood, Tennes- 
see. 





WIDOW, 44, daughter 15, wishes position in west. 
Qualified as bookkeeper, collaborator, housekeeper 
or combination of all three. Box N-2. 





ORIGINAL HUMOR written to order. Any subject. 
Cartoon ideas a _ specialty. Don Frankel, D, 
1508 South Homan, Chicago 23. 





SUBSCRIBE FOR PERIODICALS simply by askin 
me for them, any number at a time. Pay after 1 
bill you at publishers’ lowest prices. Catalog WD 
3, John Crehore, Walpole, N. H. 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-10 checks, re- 
writing news items, etc. nclose stamp. “The 
Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 





TALK FRENCH in 3 months. New methods. Parisian, 
New York. Box O-4. 





PERSONAL STATIONERY. Monarch size printed 
with your name and address. 250 Letterheads, 250 
Envelopes on high-grade Bond for $5.00. Ideal 
Christmas gift. All orders promptly filled. Mission 
Press, Fullerton, Calif. 





REFINED CONGENIAL LADY, late thirties, attrac- 
tive, wishes correspondence with Jewish gentle- 
man, 40-50. Interested in writing. Mary Lehman, 
Box 91, West Farms Station, Bronx, New York. 





CHARLES CARSON WROTE IT. Writer’s Digest 
sells it. “Let’s Write About You.’ The book all 
writers need. $2.00. 


TRANSLATIONS. All languages, subjects. 
347 Cypress Avenue, New York 54 


CLIPPINGS for feature articles and fillers. New 
ar ig 10 for $1.00. Joseph Winters, Pleasantville, 





Suner, 








SOAP FROM MILK—no heat. Formula 25c. Wilborn, 
706-W, Judson Rives Bldg., Los Angeles 13. 


MIDDLE-AGED BOOKWORM, curious about what 
is beyond his horizon, wants human interest corre- 
spondence with versatile-minded men and women. 
Merlin Wand, 937 Vine St., Camden, N 





ATTENTION GAGWRITERS! Cartoonists in need of 
salable gags. 30% basis. R. Zuch, 3418 W. 8th St., 
Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 





WRITER WHO CAN’T BOX would like to meet 
writer who can. Object: take boxing lessons and 
possibly collaborate on stories. Krueger, Box 31, 
Preuss Station, Los Angeles, California. 


“TYPEWRITER PROFITS,” 50c. Other 
books. Ralph Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 





Writers’ 
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LIBRARY RESEARCH. Avail yourself of the ex- 
tensive facilities of New York’s specialized li- 
braries by sending us your research problems! 
Accurately, comprehensively done; English or 
foreign languages. Reasonable rates; _ reliable, 
prompt service. Library Research Institute, 475 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


GIFTS! Your poems on 8x10 design, for framing, 
$1.00. Extra copy, 25c. Commercial quality. Poet’s, 
721 Chicago Blvd., Detroit 2, Mich. 


CHARACTER READING FROM HANDWRITING. 
Accurate, interesting. Short, $1.00; long, $2.00. 
_ — Kauffman, 435 Harper Ave., Drexel 

ill, Pa. 


GAGWRITING makes fine sideline—learn technique 
of writing gags, parodies, cartoon ideas. Particu- 
lars and 48-page jokebook, 10c. Don Frankel, WD, 
1508 So. Homan, Chicago 23. 


SENSATIONAL expose for sophisticates only! Send 
3c stamp for particulars. Box No. 392, Westfield 
4, New Jersey. 


HERE IS A HOME BUSINESS, with your own hours 
and no boss. How to operate a newspaper clipping 
service. Details, 25c. Frank Dickson, 808 Eliza- 
beth St., Anderson, S. C. 


SELL YOUR POEMS. Fifty quick cash paying 
markets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Wilmar, 
Minnesota. 


THE SAGAMON CLUB of New York seeks limited 
number of new members who are seriously in- 
terested in their craft; amateur or professionals. 
Inquire Sandra Walker, 184 Dahlgren Place, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


HILLBILLY BOOKLET, 50c. Jack Hester, author. 
316 N. Denver, Dallas, Texas. 


CHESS-BY-MAIL—lImprove your game through cor- 
respondence play. Instructions, plus names of three 
fellow players, $1.00. Box 778, Chicago 90, Ill. 


YOUNG WIDOW, 30, petite, titian-haired, attractive, 
“intelligent, of good character and cultural back- 
ground, excellent cook—tired of struggling—de- 
sires to meet man of means—millionaire preferred 
but will consider next best. Standard equipment: 
2 lovely kiddies. Object: matrimony. M.L., 20211 
Woodcrest, Detroit 24, Mich. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Mrs. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penn. 


LIVE MORE EFFECTIVELY. Psychologist will help 
you. Individual attention. State your interest, plan 
or problem. Arthur Rene Neveu, 251-D 57th St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OPERATE PROFITABLE Home Business. No plans 
or schemes. Details free! Levine’s, Box 15-WD, 
Boulevard Station, New York 59, N 


PROFESSIONAL PLOTTING WILL HELP YOU 
SELL. Writecraft, with 12 years experience edi- 
torial writing, selling background, will develop 
your story idea into a powerfully plotted emotion- 
ally appealing, balanced professional outline. We 
plot for selling writers and can help you. Send 
your story idea and $3.00. We will do the rest, 
guaranteeing satisfaction. Write Writecraft, Box 
202, Chicago Heights, IIl. 





YOUNG LADIES born on November 3, 4, 5, 1923; 
November 3, 4, 8, 9, 13, 14, 17, 18, 21, 22, 1918, 
or November 18, 19, or 20, 1921, invited to corre- 
spond with young attorney, interested in astrology. 
Box N-5. 


NEED COLLABORATOR who will type material 
into book-length manuscripts. Box N-9. 





PERSONALIZED LETTERS. 3 per month, $1.00 or 
25c for one. Choose your own topic in advance, 
send to me with your order, and I will post im- 
mediately your personalized letter; the one you 
have always hoped to receive. All questions an- 
swered. Former soldier. Andre Sangrik, 2485 West 
7th Street (rear), Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 









DUPLICATE YOUR OWN MANUSCRIPTS, greeting 
cards, cartoons, using little more than ordinary 
kitchen utensils. Detailed instructions, examples, 
$1.00. Armstrong, Box 1496, San Diego 12, Calif, 


CHARACTERIZATION IS “IT”! A meaty, informa- 
tive, monograph you must get! Only $1.00. G. 
Moran, 125 Washington St., West Pittston, Pa. 


STATE PERSONALITY and color. Original jeweiry, 
earrings, $2. Pins, $3. Countess de Sauteiron, 70 
Daily Street, Nutley, New Jersey. 


LET ME HANDLE YOUR CIPHER PROBLEMS in 
stories. Can pass on cryptographic security; ad- 
vice. Consultant cryptographer; confidential. Sub- 
mit ciphers for analysis. Huntington, 80-06 Cham- 
plain, Chicago 19. 


CARTOONISTS! GAG IDEAS? Free prospectus! 
Kleinman, 25-31-L 30th Road, Astoria 2, N. Y. 


YOUR HANDWRITING AND YOU. Personal analy- 
sis, $1.00 minimum. Emelyn Petersen, 6044 Dor- 
chester, Chicago 37, Ill. 





EARN $1 to $100. Sell jokes, newsbreaks, anecdotes, 
letters, recipes, etc. Market list and instructions, 
$1. H. Haug, 1913 Rhodes, Arlington, Va. 


32-PAGE BOOK CATALOGUE FREE. Worthwhile, 
unusual. Wilborn, 706-W, Judson Rives Bldg., Los 
Angeles 13. 


WANTED—TRANSLATORS AND MUSIC COM- 
POSERS, well versed in the English language 
with one or more “other” language, into which 
undersigned desires to have (now) translated 
“Lord’s Golden Youth’s. Stewards,” copyrighted 
Drama Play (written by the undersigned), two or 
more songs, lyrics, in same, now needing set to 
music. For further information apply to Bert M. 
Berg, P.O. Box 177, Port Angeles, Wash. 


SINGLE GENTLEMAN over 40, tall, refined, trust- 
worthy American, would like correspondence with 
a tall light-haired girl of means. Write Box 
101-R-1, Warwick, New York. 


VETERAN—Ex-staff artist and illustrator of “The 
Fifteenth United States Army History,” will con- 
sider illustrating your book. Write particulars. 
CASSEL, 2740 Colorado Blvd., Eagle Rock, Calif. 


GET YOUR SHARE OF MONEY and prizes given in 
prize contests! Introductory booklet, 50 cents. 
Box 223, Taylorsville, N. C 


THE PLOT BOOK—Make your own. Create original 
plots from published stories without plagiarizing. 
Folio shows how. Solves plot problems. Price, 50c. 
Also short features that sell quickly, where to get, 
how to write, where to sell, 25c. Writecraft, Box 
202, Chicago Heights, Ill. 


PSYCHOLOGIST HELPS YOU live successfully! 
Problems analyzed and recommendations, $1.00. 
Dr. Haynes, 706-8th, Washington 1, D. C. 


STUDY JOURNALISM, ART, CARTOONING, Adver- 
tising, Mail Order—at low cost. Bargain list used 
courses free. Publishers’ Exchange, Box 592-WD, 
Springfield, Ill. 





Old XMAS, New CARDS, refreshing AROMA. Es- 
sence of pine Xmas cards, box of 16, 60c, 2 boxes 
for $1.00. Delta ‘Distributors, P.O. Box 132, Dept. 
B, New York 33, N. Y. 


WANTED—Pauline Perry address. Antoinette Perry, 
sister. Room 51, 827 Howard St., San Francisco. 





CULTURED LATIN AMERICAN widow, 38; excel- 
lent character references. Proficient knowledge 
Spanish, likes cooking, music, nature. Will work 
part time in exchange for isolated writing haven. 
Box 224, Terminal Island, Calif. 


LIKE TO READ LETTERS? READ THE CHRIS- 

TIAN LIFE LETTERS. New! Different! Interest- 
ing! Send 10c (coin) for samples. The Christian 
Life Letters, Craigsville, Pa. 
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MAN, 35, college education, desires to correspond 
with gay, broadminded, humorous lady interested 
in Platonic matrimony. M. Miller, 3407 Holmead 
Place, N. W., Washington 10, D. C. 


READ WRITER’S BOOKS—2c a day. Catalogue free. 
ARGONAUT, Box 837, Denver 1, Colo. 


CARTOONISTS. Ace gagman increasing his output 
to supply additional artists. Art Paul, 140 West 
46 Street, N. Y. C. 





PERSONALIZED ANALYSIS OF HANDWRITING, 
showing hidden talents and characteristics, 50c; 
send specimen. MELISSA, Box 251, Atlantic City, 
N 





CONSULTANT. Human _ Relations. Metaphysics, 
Criminology. Advice, information almost any prob- 
lem. rite Dr. F. A. Henna, 347 Cypress Avenue, 
New York 54, N. Y. 


JUST OUT! Tables of standard editorial and proof- 
readers’ marks, signs, symbols, in two colors. 
Most elaborate and complete collection ever pub- 
lished. Essential working tool for authors, editors, 
publishers, advertisers, printers, teachers, secre- 
taries, students. Postpaid, 10c, with free cartoon 
puzzle and bargain book list. J. C. Evans, Pub- 
? Suite 201, 55 E. Washington St., Chicago 
2, . 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on short-short story. Shows 
ow to really write salable work. $1.00. Mrs. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 





WRITER, European background, blonde, five-ten, 
sober, homesitting (visits museums, lectures, ex- 
ceptional movies); liberal; loves simple life, work 

(earnings, secondary); vicinity NYC; his ideal 
woman: quiet, thinking, helpful (typing, re- 
search); up to 35; (if possible: noncosmetic; 
uncut hair). Box N-7. 





ATTENTION BEGINNERS: Complete list 100 car- 
toon markets, 50c; 100 short-short markets, rates, 
requirements, etc., 50c. Big list radio producers, 
stations, agencies, 50c; complete list of pulp 
markets, 50c. All four for one dollar. FIELDS, 811 
Agatite St., Chicago 40, Ill. 


GAG-WRITING, GAG-CARTOONING, Tips, Markets, 
“The Cartooning World,” 25c. Porcelli, 1239 
South California, Chicago. 





LET’S FORM A WRITING TEAM and actually put 
out wordage daily. 50-50. Former acrobat-comedian 
and eccentric dancer has apts. to rent to such 
people. M. Green, 27 Crescent, Long Beach, Calif. 





COOK’S PLOTTO AND KEY NEVER BEEN USED, 
oe. Inez Gordon, 871 Vance Ave., Memphis, 
enn. 





LADY WISHES TO MEET men and women writers. 
Detroit or vicinity. Box 104, Hazel Park, Mich. 


WANTED—back number Writer’s Digest and Year- 
books. Digest: 1919 to 1930. Yearbook: 1929 to 
1939. State price per issue to save time. Byron 
A. Ashley, 327 East 238th Street, Wilmington, 
California. 





CONFIDENTIAL REMINDERS! Birthdays, anniver- 
saries, etc. nlimited number of dates! Yearly, 
$5.00. Free details. FORGET-ME-NOT, 5 Park 
Square, Boston 8, Mass. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA—Questions answered in detail 
concerning past or present of this Canadian 
wonderland. Let us help plan your vacation. $2.00. 
British Columbia Enquiries, Box 83, Victoria, 
B. C., Canada. 





REFINE, attractive Eastern lady seeks corresp-n- 
dence with gentlemen, age 40 to 45. D. R. L., 325 
Qcean Avenue, Apt. E-10, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BOSTON PERSONAL REPRESENTATION—Special- 
ists in the unusual. Information. Shopping. Re- 
search. Discreet, Confidential, Reasonable. Remail- 

ing, $2.50 monthly; singles, 15c. Personalized 

Service, 5 Park Square, Boston 8, Mass. 
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ATHENAEUM SOCIETY—Write book lovers, writers, 


Poets, aesthetes. Year’s membership dues one 
dollar. An _ intellectual fraternity. Watervailey, 
Arkansas. 


ILLUSTRATED LETTERS to shut-ins from romantic 
Catalina Island, home of the glass-bottom boat. 
Three personal letters for $1 or three questions 
answered for $1. State hobby. Your letters for- 
warded from Catalina for 25c (stamps preferred). 
Enclose stamped addressed letter in larger en- 
velope. Jeanne Koehler, Box 16, Avalon, California. 





ARE YOU REALLY INTERESTED IN WRITING? 
Standard Vocational Interest Test will tell the 
truth. No course to sell. Send $1.00. Personal Re- 
search Institute, Box 2005, South Bend, Indiana. 


YOUNG MAN, 27, wishes to widen circle of friends— 
wants to meet interesting, intelligent, congenial 
girls about 23-30, not over 5’-6”, who like people, 
appreciate art, music and the outdoors and are 
engaged in the pursuit of happiness. Must live in 
Los Angeles or vicinity—let’s exchange snaps 
first letter. Address P.O. Box 2607, Metropolitan 
Station, Los Angeles 53, Calif. 


CREAM OF SHORT-SHORT, Greeting Card, Cartoon 
and Humor and Filler markets, 10c each; Writers 
Bureau, Box 52, Strathmere, N. J. 


SONGWRITERS—Inspirational melody, three type- 
written lead sheets, list of publishers, copyright 
assistance, free contract analysis, 10” professional 
vocal-piano recording, $18.00. All work guaranteed. 
Turner, P.O. Box 2201-WD, Bridgeport 8, Conn. 


VET, WRITER, will trade several original plots for 
typewriter. Mogens, 119-04, Jerome Ave., Jamaica, 





AMATEUR SONGWRITERS need this vital informa- 
tion! “Exposing the Song Shark!” 50c. BARRY- 
STERN, 5 Park Square, Boston 8, Mass. 


GAGS? Aspiring cartoonist wants gags. Write for 
particulars. R. Ross, 2046 Clinton, Alameda, Calif. 


SMALL NEWSPAPERS and magazines: let me be 
your Hollywood correspondent. I’ll send you movie 
and radio news and reviews of picture previews for 
one cent a word. George Krueger, Box 31, Preuss 
Station, Los Angeles, California. 





YOU’RE ENDOWED with all the talents you can 
possibly use to fill your place in God’s world. 
Complete scientific Grapho-analysis, $2. 200 words, 
$1. Chart, 25c. Barbara E. Bennett, North Con- 
way, > 


YOUNG, SINGLE, PERSONABLE, ex-army captain, 
recently back from overseas, finds former friends 
have moved or married. Seeks correspondence with 
attractive young lady of similar tastes, not over 
24 years. Am 5’8”, athletic, sense of humor, sin- 
cere, considerate, B.A. and M.A. degrees in So- 
ciology, Jewish; likes walking, boating, skiing, 
dancing. Am the quiet, home-and-fireplace loving, 
poetry-and-literature appreciating, by kids-and- 
dogs liked, by moonlight-on-water thrilled, type 
of person rather than the jitterbugging, night- 
club-chasing, bridge-playing, must-attend that-new- 
play, or worry-what-others-may-say type. Hope to 
write, get Ph.D., do college teaching, take trailer 
trip to Mexico. Knocking about in 7 countries 
while in army has given me real desire for having 
a little home of my own some day in suburbs or 
smail town, and to let it, and those living in it, be 
the center of my happiness. Box N-4, 


for 


WILL TRADE last year’s “Writer’s Market” 
Crawford, 


used Roget’s Thesaurus.” Mrs. Effie 
Route No. 3, Indianola, Iowa. 


PERSONALIZED Book Matches make excellent gifts. 
50 books with name or monogram in transparent 
drum, $1.60 postpaid. Colors: red, green, orange, 

Lee Gooch, Hernando, Mississippi. 
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UNENCUMBERED GENTLEMAN, earning $70 week 
at trade, will write book this winter. Inside in- 
formation, exclusive access to facts, assures suc- 
cess. Sell half royalty, movie rights to help 
finance. Correspondence unincumbered lady suit- 
able age desired, possible view matrimony later. 
Am also professional writer. I. J. Moon, Box 865, 
Galveston, Texas. 


ANNIVERSARY RECORD BOOK, 50c; 21 Xmas 
Cards, $1; humorous Xmas and everyday assort- 
ment, $1 each. Writers Bureau, Box 52, Strath- 
mere, N. J 


FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c. ‘The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing” tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 pay-markets, 
50c. “The Rural Writer, Reporter and Corre- 
spondent Plan” gets you checks from small publi- 
cations, 25c. Gloria Press, 1926'/, Bonsallo, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my ad, 
this magazine, page 64. Natalie Newell, Ghost- 
writer. 


DYNAMIC PSYCHO (SPIRITUAL) POWER which 
heals and prospers. Success, self-confidence. Stamp 
for reply. F. A. Smith, O.D.,Box 413, Sterling, Ill. 


YOU TOO CAN READ HANDWRITING! Ten les- 
sons, beautifully illustrated, $1.00. Astonish your 
friends, make money. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
$1.00 analysis of your handwriting free, St. John, 
Noel, Mo. 


NEARLY NEW PLOT GENIES, all types, $7.50 each. 
James Engle, Box 685, Poulsbo, Wash. 


YOUR STORIES don’t sell? Mine do. For a 3c stamp 
I'll give you a pointer that may help you sell, too. 
Frank Morris, 622 West Park, Ontario, Calif. 


CURRENT BUYING MARKETS—A list of: 100 
filler markets, 25c; 300 verse markets, 50c; 60 
song publishers, 25c; 100 cartoon markets, 25c; 
45 greeting card verse markets, 10c; 75 short- 
short markets, 25c; or all for $1.25. Guild Pub- 
aaine Company, P.O. Box 6068 D, Houston 6, 

exas. 


GENTLEMAN of 40 invites friendly correspondence. 
No. 265, 207 East 84, New York City. 


DISTINCTIVE CARDS—25 for $1.00 postpaid, gen- 
eral or Christmas. Music for piano, organ, voice. 
List available. F. B. Wolcott, R. D. 2, Columbia, 
Pa. 











SUN and FUN Magazine—pictures, features, cash 
ideas, hobby news; 10c. Box 927, Kerrville, Texas. 


NOVEL COLLABORATOR—Near, 318 North Ninth 
St., Klamath Falls, Oregon. 


NEED PLOTS? Two plot synopses and short-short 
or short story formula. Now only $1.00. Limited 
offer. H. Knowles, Box 301, Pittston, Penna. 


MAKE BEAUTIFUL SEA SHELL JEWELRY, easily. 
Big complete Beginner’s Kit, $3.50 postpaid. II- 
lustrated Instruction Booklet, 35c. Free Price List. 
Shelart Studios, 2100 Tangerine Ave., St. Peters- 
burg, Florida. 


YOUNG Man, widower, 32, average looks, good 
dancer, enjoys all sports, pleasing personality, 
desires correspondence with woman 23-30, Jewish 
faith. Object: companionship. Box N-3. 





COATS-OF-ARMS painted. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Hundreds of names on file. Inquiry invited. John 
Macfie, Garden City, Mich. 





MENTAL THERAPIST with 35 years experience 
will assist you. Individual attention. State problem. 
Dr. Anna Case West, Mount Morris, Pa. 


WILL ANYONE SEEKING TO MARRY motherly, 
sympathetic, altruistic, idealistic, broadminded, 
tolerant, intellectual girl help Box 112, Cabazon, 

Calif., finance personal advertisements? 


WRITER’S DIGEST 










MILWAUKEE GIRL OF 25 whose success in free- 
lance writing has scared off local bachelors of 
similar interests wants correspondence’ with 
writers who don’t suffer from professional jeal- 
ousy! Box N-1. 


NEED PRINTING? Ask quotations, stating quan- 
tity. Formerly Herald Printers, Albany, Wis. Dis- 
tinctive work, reasonable prices. Now Valley 
Printers, Cassville, Wis. Ralph Molm, owner. 


COOK’S PLOTTO: This famous $25 book and “key” 
available. Dissolving group has new copies for 
sale, $8 each set. Address Betty Isaacs, Room 
804, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 


COMPLETE 10-LESSON Short-Short Story Course, 
by Will Heideman, author and critic, $2.50 post- 
paid. Coupon included for criticism of one short- 
short at one-half prce. James Engle, Box 685, 
Poulsbo, Wash. 


LOOK AT YOURSELF OBJECTIVELY thru a thor- 
ough and personal handwriting analysis. Send 
page in ink; ask any question. $1.00. Merry, 5631 
Longview Ave., Dallas, Texas. 


CARTOON GAG-WRITER wishes to collaborate with 
cartoonist. Please send sample drawing. Box 1282, 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


BUSINESS GIRL, college education, would enjoy cor- 
responding with gentleman 45 to 55, sincere, con- 
siderate, amusing. Box N-6. 


WANTED MANUSCRIPT—Basic, practical instruc- 
tions ——Improvement of the Speaking Voice. 
5-10,000 words. Outright purchase. Submit out- 
line and price. Trissel-Heymann, 1534 North Fed- 
eral Avenue, Mason City, Iowa. 


OPERATE YOUR OWN CLIPPING SERVICE. De- 
tails 25c¢ (coin). Barry-Stern, 5 Park Square, 
Boston 8, Mass. 


PSYCHOLOGIST (University trained) offers thor- 
ough, reliable analysis, recommendations any prob- 
lem, $1.00. Arthur Allen Zucker, 1014 Pine St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


WISH TO CONTACT WRITER desiring to collabor- 
ate on pulps. Box N-8. 


PLOT SHORTAGE? Consult me. Love story plots 
with character descriptions, suggested develop- 














ment. Two plots one dollar bill. Sheldon Worth, - 


3369 Lenox Rd., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


HANDWRITING ANALYZED. Traits, desires re- 
vealed, vocations suggested. Mail handwriting 
sample, $1.00. Norma Buser, 625 Rockview Ave., 
North Plainfield, N. J. 





“GOOFY GAGS,” comedy easy! “Why didn’t I think 
of that?” New dollar book reveals the mainspring 
of humor. Interesting details free. Cartoon-O- 
Mart, Box 6263D, West Palm Beach, Fila. 





WIDOW desires correspondence with health-minded 
vegetarian, 60 or over, on health, story-writing, 
sports. A. Miller, 477 Hamline, San Jose, Calif. 


HAND PAINTED Cannibal Design Stationery. Is 
original, distinctive and makes ideal gift. $1.00 per 
package. The Studio, Marilyn Campbell, 705 E. 
Grove St., Bloomington, III. 





CO-PUBLISH WRITERS FRIEND, 25 copies, 75c. 
Sample, 10c. Fiction quarterly, details 25c. Master, 
Box 106, New Florence, Pa. 


HANDWRITING ANALYSES, fifty cents, one page 
of writing. Miss Henrietta K. Millet, 6 N. Harlan 
Ave., Evansville 11, Ind. 





IF YOU CAN COPY or trace simple cartoons, you 
may earn up to $35.00 weekly, spare or full time, 
home or office, in a New Duplicating Service for 
advertisers. Your name on a postcard will bring 
full particulars. Cartoon-Ad-Service, Argyle 18-A, 
Wisconsin. 


RIGHT THINKING comes with self knowledge. Can 
you write stories written around the above? See 
Ojai 1944. Max Lange, 2201 E. Virginia Ave., 

Bakersfield, Calif, 
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RADIO 
(Continued from page 54) 


a “take” of a story coming through on a 
news ticker, the television audience has 
seen it! But radio still has several steps to 
take. The copy must be handed to the news 
editor for editing; then there is the poser 
“shall we or shall we not cut into this com- 
mercial program?” If and when it is finally 
given to the announcer to read, several 
minutes have passed. 

With all radio’s speed in newscasts, this 
Du Mont-INS tape via television is impos- 
sible to beat. 





Youth for Christ 
Sir: 

Our most urgent needs at present are for good 
fillers, devotional articles, pictures and cartoons. 
Fillers should be of the incident type, directly re- 
lated to some spiritual subject. Devotional artic- 
les most needed are of the “there’s how you do 
it” sort of thing as related to the problems and 
challenges confronting young people. Pictures 
of nature spots and of young people in their vari- 
ous activities will most likely land here. Car- 
toons may be on any subject, but particular need 
is for cleverly done humor aimed at teaching a 
definite idea. 

Around lc a word for articles, fillers earn one 
dollar and up, pictures are paid for by arrange- 
ment, and our rate for cartoons it $7.50. Sample 
of current issue 20c. 

Ken ANDERSON, 
Youth for Christ Magazine, 
_ Suite 805, 130 North Wells, 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Los Angeles Writers 
Sir: 

In case some readers desire to know, THE 
YARNSMITHS writer’s club, referred to in 
“Mix Well and Stir Like Heck” published in the 
September “Dicest,” meets each Sunday at 
7:15 P.M. at 1215 South New Hampshire, Los 
Angeles 6, California. 

We are strictly a workship group. We read 
and discuss manuscripts, talk about problems of 
technique, and do those things which come 
naturally to people profoundly interested in 
writing and selling fiction and non-fiction. Most 
of our members have sold but none is selling 
all he writes. 

Twenty-five active members is our top limit, 
and we have a few vacancies at this time. Any- 
one sincerely interested in writing is invited to 
visit one of our meetings. 

Wayne L. Dunsar, President, 
1215 So. New Hampshire Street, 
Los Angeles 6, California. 
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FLORENCE STARIN 


Literary Agent 
1419 JESUP AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


N MY fifteen years in the literary agency 

business I have sold millions of words to 
such magazines as Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion, Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, American Magazine, 
Argosy, Household, Holland’s, Everywoman’s, 
TODAY’S Woman, and to all the leading 
books in the pulp field. 


“First Sale to Woman’s Home Companion...’ 
writes Mary Lispenard Ward 


‘‘Thanks to you, my first Story written after receiving 
your advice and constructive criticism resulted in my 
first sale to WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION, Your 


hints and know-how are of immeasurable value.”’ 

If you are a beginner you will benefit from 
my constructive and detailed criticism and 
direction, available at $1.00 per thousand 
words. If you are a professional I will work 
with you on a 10% basis. 

REPORTS IMMEDIATELY ON RECEIPT OF COPY 





SALT LAKE MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


Typing Service. Best in the West. 45 cents per 1,000; 
35 cents over 10,000 words. Poetry, 1 cent a line— 
Lyrics, 20 cents apiece. Minor corrections in spelling 
and grammar. 

Carbon Copy Free—We PAY Return Postage. 


MERWIN A. SANDERS, Manager 
3676 South 5th, East, Salt Lake City 5, Utah 








NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need expert revision of their 
scripts. Twenty years’ — experience qualifies me to 
render that ee Agen welcome stories ‘‘doctored’’ 
by me. Editors, agents and cates highly praise my work, 
EXTREMELY “MODERATE RATES. Free “waged report on one 
short story if you mention Writer’s Digest 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 
23-D Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 














SA LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
for Authors 


( 
( 
( 
We print, publish and distribute your manuscripts in 
book and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 
( 

( 


o~ 


The William-Frederick Press 
Pgmphliet Distributing Co., Inc. 
} 313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 
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CASH PROFITS! 


SELL OUR BOOKS BY MAIL! 

SALABLE SAMPLE & WHOLESALE PRICES, 
25c! OR SEND POSTCARD FOR FREE 
BOOKALOGUES|! 


ENTERPRISES 
SPRING VALLEY 1, N. Y. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


A NEW KIND OF AUTHOR'S SERVICE 


Complete, Personalized Guidance from 
Manuscript to Marketing: 
@ Expert appraisal of novels, short stories, articles, 
juveniles, etc. 
© Intensive marketing to leading publishers throughest 
the world. 















© Creative — or. + Luxe Tying 
AUTH ons AND PUBLISHERS" SERVICE 
31 West 92nd Street New York 25, W. Y. 
















































WRITERS MARKET 














JUVENILE AND YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
MAGAZINES 


Forward, Presbyterian Board of Christian Edu- 
cation, 914 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, 
Pa. Miss Catherine C. Casey, Editor. Issued 
weekly. “We use material of interest to young 
people 18 to 23 years of age. Want 3000-word 
stories and serials of six to eight chapters. 
Seasonal material should be sent five months in 
advance. Also want authoritative travel, nature, 
biographical, historical, scientific, and general 
articles, 1000 words. We buy photographs—single 
shots of young people 16 to 23—and picture 
stories; also poetry. Report in four to six weeks. 
Payment is 2c a word, on acceptance; 10c a 
line for poetry.” 


Gateway, Presbyterian Board of Christian Edu- 
cation, 914 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, 
Pa. Aurelia Reigner, Editor. Issued weekly. “We 
use material of interest to girls 12 to 15 years of 
age. Want 2500-word stories and serials of six to 
eight chapters. Seasonal material should be sent 
five months in advance. Also want 800-word 
articles on any subject suitable to intermediate 
girls, as biography, handcraft, nature, girl hob- 
bies, girls’ church projects, sports, history, or 
travel. Poems, prayers, meditations, and non- 
preachy editorials are also used. Buy photographs 
in picture stories. Report in four to six weeks. 
Payment is Yc a word, on acceptance; 10c a 
line for poetry. 


Pioneer, Presbyterian Board of Christian Edu- 
cation, 914 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, 
Pa. Aurelia Reigner, Editor: Issued weekly. “We 
use material of interest to boys 12 to 15 years of 
age. Want 2500-word stories and serials of six to 
eight chapters. Also want 800-word articles on 
any subject of real interest to teen-age boys, as 
hobbies, handcrafts, sports, science, church proj- 
ects, nature, biegraphy, history, etc. Buy poetry 
and picture stories. Report in four to six weeks. 
Payment is Yec a word, on acceptance; 10c a line 
for poetry.” 


Stories, Presbyterian Board of Christian Edu- 
cation, 914 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, 
Pa. Mrs. Elizabeth Cornelius, Editor. Issued 
weekly. “We use material of interest to primary 
children 6 to 8 years of age. Want 400- to 800- 








stories: 


word Bible and religious stories, to 
strengthen the child’s spiritual life and to help 
him to talk naturally about God and the Lord 
Jesus Christ; stories with a moral, yet not ob- 
viously preachy, to strengthen his daily living; 
world friendship, make-and-do articles, seasonal 
materials. Seasonal material should be sent five 
to six months in advance. Also want nature, in- 
formational, historical articles up to 500 words. 
Buy gay, entertaining, instructive poems that fit 
the child’s dai'y experiences. No photographs. Re- 
port in four to six weeks. Payment is Y2c a word, 
on acceptance; 10c a line for poetry.” 


SPORT AND OUTDOOR MAGAZINES 


Super Sports, 241 Church Street, New York 
City 13. Robert W. Lowndes, Editor. Issued 
quarterly. “We use sports stories of all types in 
lengths up to 6000 words; also an occasional 
novelette, but these are usually written on assign- 
ment. We want adult and believable motivation 
in these stories with emphasis upon character and 
off-field motivation..To put it more simply, we 
are interested in the game itself, but want to 
feel why the various characters are doing well or 
doing badly, to see the interconnection between 
the individual’s performance on the field and his 
personal problems, and how the solution of one 
aids the other. Payment is 1c a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 


PLAY PUBLISHERS 

Dramatics Magazine, College Hill Station, 
Cincinnati 24, Ohio. Ernest Bavely, Editor. 
Issued monthly, October through May; $2.50 a 
year. “We are interested in receiving worthwhile 
one-act plays suitable for production by amateur 
drama groups. We are interested only in plays 
with genuine dramatic appeal—plays which pro- 
vide rich opportunities for acting. They may be 
serious plays, comedies, melodramas, or fantasies. 
We also accept an occasional play for children’s 
theatre. Playing time must not exceed thirty 
minutes. Plays which have received a test per- 
formance stand a much better chance of accept- 
ance. We do not pay for plays we accept for 
publication, but we require producing groups to 
pay the author or his agent a royalty fee of $5.00 
to $7.50 on each performance given. The author 
is also free to sell his play to a commercial pub- 






















































lisher sixty days after publication in our maga- 
zine.” 


PULP MAGAZINES 


Blue Ribbon Western, 241 Church Street, New 
York City 13. Robert W. Lowndes, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly. “‘We use a complete book-length 
novel between 40,000 and 48,000 words in 
length, in each issue. These are essentially action 
stories and should be fast moving. However, 
when we say ‘action’ we do not mean 40,000 
words of hot lead—we want a good plot, strong 
adult motivation with stress upon _ believable 
characters both major and minor, male and 
female. We are not interested in the stock heroes, 
the stock heroines or the stock villains, nor do 
we want members of minority races or nationali- 
ties for villains. These novels should take place 
in a timeless West or, if dates are to be used, 
between the Civil War and 1900; we do not 
want anything taking place after 1900. The mys- 
tery element or historical situation or the humor 
element is always welcome when handled well. 
We also use some short Western stories up to 
5000 words with the same general requirements 
as in the novels, except that in these shorter 


BOOK AUTHORS 





COMPLIMENT OF THE 
MONTH: "You are exactly 
right in your diagnosis of my 
book. ... | had the feeling 
that this was IT, but hadn't 
been able to give the idea 
verbal expression. Your trained 
mind spotted the fault and 
it was as natural as breathing 
that you were able to point 


3s 
£9 


o> 


this out and suggest a remedy! | envy you that 





power!" writes Mrs. John Cochran, of Georgia. 
LATEST: Watch for GAMBLER'S GOLD just 
sold to William Morrow & Company, one of our 
top notch New York firms. Advance, $750. Also 
just appeared as a reprint CASE FOR EQUITY by 
Katharine Hill, originally published by Dutton. Ad- 
vance, $500. Plus royalties at this time from only 
one publisher—a fairly nice month for my book 
authors. 
YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years | have 
placed more first novels, and first non-fiction books than | 
can keep track of. | am receiving so many calls that | 
can't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your book 
length (mystery, straight novel or non-fiction) at no obli- 
gation to you. 
The work of my authors appears on the list of such houses 
as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY, 
NORTON, PRENTICE-HALL, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAG- 
NALLS SIMON & SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID 
McKAY, MORROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREENBERG, 
and many others. | shall be glad to discuss your book 
project (complete or in outline form) at no obligation 
to*you. 
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STRIKE? 


AGAINST YOURSELF? 


OR 3 IN 1 ISSUE... ? 


Talent, like any other worker, will go on 
strike against mismanagement. And that’s 
exactly what you are risking. 





| have worked with hundreds of beginners 
—who had talent, but didn't know what to 
do with it. YOUR talent will show what it 
can do only in its true market—and finding 
that market means giving yourself a raise 
without ceiling. 


Again, LET'S LOOK AT THE RECORD: 
In the October issue of a leading slick in its 
field there are stories by three of my clients, 
stories which brought rates varying from 5c 
to 10c per word. All three were beginners 
when they came to me. And for another 
client who came to me recently | made five 
sales in one month—3 westerns and 2 de- 
tectives. Plus . . . in five consecutive days 
. . . | received for my clients sales checks 
in the amount of $1,721, $521, $250, $100, 


and others. 


WHERE YOU COME IN 

TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you send me your 
manuscripts—as my selling authors did. Let me show 
you the marketable material in your own background. 
Once | decide where your true talent lies, we go to town 
—which is why | have made sales for my writers to the 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, COLLIER'S, ESQUIRE, 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, AMERICAN, THIS WEEK 
and other top outfits, plus, of course, the pulps, the 
confessions, the feature and the specialized markets. 
My sales commission is 10%. 
sales for you | drop all fees. 
detailed analysis, suggested revi- 
sion, and experienced marketing 
of your manuscripts are: $1 per 
thousand words for the first 3,000 
of any script; 50c per thousand 
words thereafter. Remember that 
my work with thousands of authors 
has made every one of your writ- 
ing difficulties familiar to me. 
Send me your best manuscript now 
and be sure to tell me about 
yourself.* 


*“My Zone Number is 17. 


A. L. FIERST 


Literary Agent 
545 Fifth Avenue New York 


After | make a couple of 
personal 


My rates for 
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WRITER’S 





Writ P| F M for the well paying 
e ays or oney ee market (high 
schools and colleges). 
Learn how from a selling Playwright, who shows you 
step-by- step in his book ‘Writing For the Amateur 
Stage.” Clear, concise, informative. Price, $3 postpaid, 
including ONE YEAR CONSULTATION PRIVI- 
LEGE. Money-back guarantee. 


Clark Willard, P.O. Box 669, Fontana, Calif. 




















MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


neatly, accurately and promptly. Minor errors 








corrected. 40c a thousand. Carbon copy free. 


ETHEL J. GREAVES 
Box 243, Chester, W. Va. 











SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to write, what to write, and where fo sell 
Our eourses in Short-Story Writing, Juvenile Writing, 
Article Writing, Versification, and others, a constructive 
criticism; frank, honest, practical advice; real aching. 
For full particulars and a sample copy of the WRITER'S 
MONTHLY, write today 


The Home Conreapendenes School 
Dept. 70 Springfield 3, Mass. 

























WHY 


REJECTS? Let me find the cause, give expert criticism 
and revision from the store of my writing and selling 
experience. Rip only. 

0 3, 000 WORDS, $2.5 
EACH ADDITIONAL THOUSAND, 50 CENTS 


JEAN REEDY 


P. ©. Box 117 Philadelphia 5, Pa. 




























RADIO WRITERS! 


Sometimes an agency helps. Our 
writers are selling scripts to Suspense, 
Mystery Theatre, The Whistler, Gang- 
busters, Curtain Time, Grand Central 
Station, Stars Over Hollywood and 
other programs. We also sell 2nd and 
3rd radio rights, Australasian and Ca- 
nadian rights, and occasionally motion 
picture rights to an outstanding show. 


Write Scott Carleton, Editor, for re- 
lease forms. 


Wr 


BENTEL AGENCY 


6606 Sunset Bivd.- 
Hollywood 28, California 
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DIGEsT 


lengths off-trail stories will be considered. Also 
interested in factual articles dealing with the old 
West in lengths up to 2000 words; writers are 
advised to keep away from the best-known char- 
acters of the old days, simply because they have 
been written up too often. Payment is lc a word 
and up, on acceptance; rates for novels by 
special arrangement with the publisher.” 


Complete Cowboy .Novel Magazine,. 241 
Church Street, New York City 13. Robert W. 
Lowndes, Editor. Issued quarterly. ““We have the 
same requirements as Blue Ribbon Western.” 


Crack Detective Stories, 241 Church Street, 
New York City 13. Robert W. Lowndes, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly. “We are interested in fast- 
moving murder mysteries with unusual back- 
ground and strong adult motivation. We do not 
care for the typical detective unless he has some 
other reason for being in the story and not 
simply the fact that somebody has to solve the 
case. It does not matter whether the person who 
does the detective work is a policeman, a private 
detective or a private citizen, so long as he or 
she is personally and emotionally involved in the 
situation and is in danger because of it. We 
receive a great many stories wherein the case is 
so'ved sheerly by action—gun play or the like— 
or wherein there is no one to suspect except the 
person who turns out to be the culprit; this is 
not our kind of story. We want a complicated and 
involved murder story with a number of persons 
to suspect and a chance for the reader as well as 
the detective character in the story to do a bit 
of detective work; as the late S. S. Van Dine 
used to say: ‘The truth should at all times be 
apparent, providing the reader is clever enough 
to see it.’ In these stories a humor angle is 
perfectly welcome when well-handled. We use 
some ‘perfect crime’ or ‘biter-bit’ stories, but 
these should be short—not over 3000 words. Our 
preferred length is up to 6000 words. We also 
use an occasional novelty. Payment is lc a word 
and up, on acceptance.” 


Double Action Western, 241 Church Street, 
New York City 13. Robert W. Lowndes, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly. “We have the same require- 
ments as Blue Ribbon Western.” 


Famous Western, 241 Church Street, New 
York City 13. Robert W. Lowndes, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly. “We use 10 complete stories 
per issue. An occasional novelette between 8,000 
and 10,000 words is used, but these novelettes 
are usually written on assignment. Requirements 
for this magazine, in regard to type of story, run 
the same as Blue Ribbon Western. Payment is 
lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Five Novels Magazine, 149 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 16. K. Rafferty, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
adventure, sport, Western and mystery stories, 
15,000 and 18,000 words. Definitely masculine 



















in slant. Some love interest but emphasis should 
be on color, plot, and action. Foreign adven- 
tures acceptable. No war stories, however. Do 
not buy photographs or poetry. Payment is 2Y¥ac 
a word, on acceptance.” 


Gay Love Stories, 241 Church Street, New 
York City 13. Marie Antoinette Park, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly. “We use well-written, fresh 
anc believable stories with the accent on love. 
We are interested in a wide variety of back- 
ground in our stories and we like to see various 
types of sub-piots, but the love story must be 
paramount. These stories may be told from 
either the.man’s viewpoint or the girl’s viewpoint, 
but with whichever one the writer starts that one 
should be maintained throughout the story. The 
writing must be subjective; specifically, if the 
story is from the girl’s viewpoint, then there 
must not be anything in the story which the 
girl should not have seen, heard, felt or thought. 
You could not state in such a story what an- 
other character was thinking. What you would 
have to do is tell what the girl imagined or be- 
lieved the other character was thinking or what 
the character appeared to be thinking. The 
main characters in these stories should be sym- 
pathetic regardless of what mistakes they make 
or what difficult situation they may get them- 
selves into. The hero should appear on the 
scene early in the story and should be ‘on stage’ 
at least two-thirds of the time. We use short 
stories up to 6000 words; novelettes are usually 
written on assignment. Some poetry up to 14 
lines is used. Payment is lc a word and up, on 
acceptance ; 25c a line for poetry.” 


Ideal Love, 241 Church Street, New York City 
13. Marie Antoinette Park, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly. “We have the same requirements as 
Gay Love Stories.” 


Jungle Stories, 670 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 19. R. D. Kuehnle, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; 20c a copy; 80c a year. “We use 3,000 
to 20,000-word stories with African background. 
Need shorts from 3000 to 7000 words. Lead 
novel is by contract only. No articles, photo- 
graphs, or poetry. Report in two weeks. Pay- 
ment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Real Western, 241 Church Street, New York 
City 13. Robert W. Lowndes, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly. “We have the same requirements as 
Blue Ribbon Western.” 


Romantic Love Stories, 241 Church Street, 
New York City 13. Marie Antoinette Park, 
Editor. Issued quarterly. “We have the same 
requirements as Gay Love Stories.” 


Western Action, 241 Church Street, New York 
City 13. Robert W. Lowndes, Editor. Issued 
monthly. “We have the same requirements as 
Blue Ribbon Western.” 
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VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


Six years editor 
national writer's magazine 
P. O. Box 56-D, Burnet Woods Sta., 
Cincinnati-20, Ohio 


PROFESSIONAL Constructive, pra — 


criticism of mss. 
INDIVIDUAL vidual assignments and 
raining for beginning 
TRAINING writers. Personal collab- 
FOR WRITERS orations. Free reading 


and report on novels. 
RATES: 90c per 1000 words to 5000; 50c 
per 1000 thereafter. 
Cincinnati Classes 
Write for information concerning beginner’s 
course and personal collaboration. 


All mss. except novels, returned within 
10 days. 








CANADIAN TYPIST 
IN TORONTO 


Manuscripts accurately typed, 50c per thousand words, 
one carbon copy free. Lower rate for manuscripts over 
ten thousand words. 

VERNA M. WEEKS 


217 Humbercrest Bivd., Toronto, Ont., Canada 
Telephone Junction 5993 








Attention Trade Journal Editors: 


Do you need up-to-the-minute, alert, competent Washing- 
ton coverage? My clients are so happy they will send you 
testimonials as to my ability, initiative and competence, 
if you desire. I can work with you—if you need and want 
a top-flight Washington man. 


LARSTON D. FARRAR, 
965 National Press Building, Washington 4, D. C, 








HELEN R. GIRVIN AGENCY 
Founder-Director Los Angeles Book and 
Author Club Offers 
Expert Advice and Service 


Through our Literary Editor and Critic. Complete and 
comprehensive criticism and advice will be mailed 
promptly. $2.50 up to 2000 words; $5.00 script up to 
000 words; $1.00 for each thousand words from 5000 
to 15,000. Special rates on longer manuscripts or books. 
seeegeny your mss. with money order or Cashier's 
check, 


ADDRESS: 8853 SUNSET BOULEVARD 
HOLLYWOOD 46, CALIFORNIA 











YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


ay, pupils rank tops in magazine and volume ication, 

d in anthology and other poetry contests. is nation- 
~aie record improves constantly. For 25 years I have 
taught poets, versifiers, songwriters how to perfect and 
get the fullest returns from their verse, including 
my work as instructor in versification at New York 
University and William and Mary College. Most of 
my_work with private pupils ranging from beginners 
to Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by correspondence. M 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary ($3.07) and Poet's Hand. 
book ($2.60) are now standard. Why neglect longer the 
many profits from versification? Write today; you are 
unfair to yourself to delay longer. Send $1 for trial criti- 
cism of 1 poem. 


CLEMENT WOOD pg SOZENKILL 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 





YOUR BOOK 
PUBLISHED 


NOW- you can have a small 
edition at a price you can 


afford. 


Yes, your book set by a process in Classic 
Bodoni type, with Italics where desired. 
This process permits editions of 250 and 
500 copies in hard-case cloth binding 
with gold leaf or ink stamping for a test 
of your book. Plates available for addi- 
tional printings at still lower cost. Highest 
quality reproduction of half-tones, silk 
screen and line cuts. Marketing counsel 
and distribution facilities. 


Write now for FREE 
samples and prices 


WARWICK BOOK PRESS 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








| MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
PROMPTLY AND EFFICIENTLY 


Spelling, Punctuation and grammatical corrections. Free 
carbon. 50c per thousand. Critical analysis if desired. 
MY SCRIPTS CATCH THE EDITOR'S EYE 
CLARK W. JENKS 


213 Upson Avenue El Paso, Texas 














SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding composing offer that speaks for itself. 
(4) of my songs alone sold over a HALF MILLION phono- 
graph records led by VICTOR! Seeing is believing. Send 
a card for my composing offer NOW! One cent well spent. 


RAY HIBBELER 


2157 N. Avers Ave., C13, Chicago 47, Ill. 








GHOSTWRITER 


Seventeen years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do, | do it 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
respondence requires return postage. Natalie 
Newell, 2964 Aviation, Miami 33, Fla. Author of 
HOW TO PLOT AND WHY, Postpaid, $1.00. 
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BOOK PUBLISHERS 


Ralph T. Hale &@ Company, 6 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Mass. Ralph T. Hale, Editor. “We 
publish only non-fiction ‘how-to-do-it’ books and 
hobby books. Payment on royalty basis.” 


Thomas Nelson & Sons, 385 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 17. ‘We publish bibles, juvenile 
books, and medical publications. Our lists are 
completed for 1947.” 


Pitman Publishing Corporation, 2 W. 45th 
Street, New York City 19. “We publish college 
technical texts and books on art techniques, 
crafts, economics, business. Report in 1 to 6 
weeks. Payment is on semi-annual royalty basis.” 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City 11. Gorham Munson, Editor. “We 
publish novels, 60,000 words and up; also non- 
fiction, including biographies, practical hand- 
books, humor, topical studies. Report in 2 to 4 
weeks. Payment is on royalty basis.” 


Revere Publishing Company, 11 Stone Street, 
New York City 4. E. E. Bercow, Editor. ‘We 
publish technical, business, and scientific books. 
Report in 2 to 4 weeks. Payment is on standard 
royalty basis.” 


George W. Stewart, Publisher, Inc., 67 W. 
44th Street, New York City 18. George W. 
Stewart, Editor. “We publish informational books 
on all subjects. Report in three weeks. Payment 
is on royalty basis.” 


Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 301-327 E. 
Lawrence Avenue, Springfield, Illinois. Payne 
E. L. Thomas, Editor. ‘We publish medical, 
business, agricultural and biographical books. Re- 
port in six weeks. Payment is on royalty basis.” 


Albert Whitman & Company, 560 West Lake 
Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. Eleanor Gould, Edi- 
tor. ‘“‘We publish factual and informational 
stories for boys and girls, up to 30,000 words. 
Report in one month. Payment is on royalty 
basis or outright purchase.” 


Yorke Books, Inc., 331 Earle Avenue, Lyn- 
brook, N. Y. C. C. B. Yorke, Editor. “We publish 
book-length fiction and non-fiction. Report in 
4 to 6 weeks. Payment is on royalty basis.” 


Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. T. W. Engstrom, Editor. ‘We are 
interested only in evangelical Christian fiction, 
with a minimum of 30,000 words and a maxi- 
mum of 100,000 words. Report in 3 to 4 weeks. 
Payment is on royalty basis.” 


TRADE JOURNALS 


American Journal of Nursing, 1790 Broadway, 
New York City 19. Mary M. Roberts, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
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use articles and other materials on the treat- 
ment and nursing care of patients; on adminis- 
tration of nursing services of various kinds: hos- 


‘pital, industrial, etc. ; on nursing education; and 


on the interests and problems particularly of the 
professional side of the nurse’s life. Prospective 
authors are urged to study the content of the 
m gazine and to write the editor describing the 
content of the article they are interested in pre- 
paring before doing too much work on it. The 
editors are, however, always glad to read manu- 
scripts which relate to the special field of the 
American Journal of Nursing. We buy photo- 
graphs, but no fiction or poetry. Report in 2 to 
4 weeks usually. Payment is approximately Ic a 
word, on publication; special rates for special 
articles.” 


Beauty Salon Reporter, 3801 Beverly Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles 4, Calif, Mary Sharon, Editor. 
Official organ of the American Beauticians Asso- 
ciation. ‘“‘We receive many unsolicited manu- 
scripts which do not fit in with our requirements. 
All material for our magazine is written at pres- 
ent on assignment, although we are making plans 
for a larger book and will probably be in the 
market for free-lance material within a few 
months. We are not in the market at this writ- 
ing, however.” 


ever kind you need. 
ten thousand words, my rate is $1.50 per thousand. 


$5.00 for any service. 


specific needs and never on ‘‘mass production’’ basis. 


WALTER R. CARLE 


CRITICISM e¢ EDITING e 
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There Is No ‘‘Magic Short-cut’’ to 


SUCCESSFUL WRITING! 
—NO mystery IN ITS mastery! 


Neither is it true that “just anybody” can learn to write salable fiction, articles or verse 
. . A “feel” for words—active imagination—boundless faith—infinite patience—adequate 
energy—plus technical know-how—all will help . . . 
As former Editor-In-Chief for Reilly & Lee Publishers, editor of “Learn—And Like It,’’ and of 
“. . . Thy Neighbor . . .” (for which full-page advertisement appears in the Fall Announcement 
number of Publishers’ Weekly), I offer you practical ability, sound advice and honest assistance of what- 
My professional services are not cheap. For the reading and critical analysis of manuscripts up to 
plete revision will be undertaken at special rate after agreement with author .. . 
Professional writers are ‘invited to request information concerning monthly retainer arrangement . . . 


Beginners are urged to write for special rates covering basic and advanced instruction—individualized to 


Writers in Southern California are invited to telephone 
Hillside 7822, for personal appointment 


PROFESSIONAL REFERENCES ON REQUEST 


Suite 102 Academy Bldg., 5617 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
REVISION e 


The Chicago Purchaser, 134 N. LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 2, Illinois. W. J. Auburn, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use 
articles on industrial, service and _ institutional 
purchasing—not consumer or retail purchasing. 
Also economic, foreign purchasing and business 
articles related to general economic and pur- 
chasing matters. Occasionally buy photographs. 
Do not buy poetry unless related to purchasing. 
Report within ten days. No set rate of payment ; 
query editor.” 


Compressed Air Magazine, Phillipsburg, N. J. 
C. H. Vivian, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. ‘We use human-interest 
descriptions of manufacturing enterprises, con- 
struction jobs, etc., with special attention to uses 
of compressed air equipment, 1000 to 4000 
words, with two illustrations for each 750 words. 
Writers are urged to query us before sending 
manuscripts, briefing what they have to offer. 
We buy photographs, but no fiction or poetry. 
Report in 2 to 4 weeks. Payment is up to 2c a 
word, on publication ; average of $2 per photo.” 


The Co-Operative Merchandiser, 309 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. Jerry H. 
Young, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We use good merchandising 
stories and interesting articles about food, 1500 


$30.00 minimum for book-length manuscripts. Com- 
Minimum fee of 


WRITER'S CONSULTANT 


SALES ASSISTANCE 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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to 1800 words. Articles must pertain to the 
Independent Grocery field (no chain stores). 
No success stories about individual grocers are 
used unless they are members of Nationa! Re- 
tailer-Owned Grocers, Inc. Buy photographs if 
they are good and come with the article. No 
fiction or poetry. Report within two weeks; un- 
desirable manuscripts returned at once. Payment 
is 1c.a word, on acceptance.” 


Furniture Age, 4753 N. Broadway, Chicago 40, 
Illinois. J. A. Gary, Editor. Issued monthly; 50c 
a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 500 to 1200- 
word articles regarding store modernization and 
merchandising of furniture, rugs, appliances, and 
bedding by good stores. All articles must be at- 
tractively illustrated. No fiction or poetry. Re- 
port in two weeks. Payment is lc a word and 
$2 per photo, on publication.” 


Furniture World, 127 E. 31st Street, New York 
City 16. S. F. Gottlieb, Editor. Issued weekly; 
$3.00 a year. ‘“‘We use articles on unusual and/or 
new retail manufacturing concerns in furniture 
in regional areas— Southeast, Grand Rapids, 
Jamestown, N. Y., and New England. No far 
West, N. W. Central or Southwest. Do not use 
fiction, photographs or poetry. Report in one 
week. Payment is 20c per inch, on publication.” 


Grocer’s Digest, Room 2110, 228 N. LaSalle 
Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. William C. Nigut, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a 
year. “‘We use articles pertaining to the success- 
ful operation of retail grocery stores and stories 
about alert and progressive retail grocers. Buy 
photographs, but no fiction or poetry. Payment 
is 1¥%c a word, on publication.” 


Hospital Topics and Buyer, 43 E. Ohio Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. J. F. Fleming, M.D., Editor. 
“We. use articles up to 1500 words on all phases 
of hospital management, on special treatment 
facilities, and details regarding opening of new 
departments, solving of personnel problems, etc. 
Buy photographs, but no fiction or poetry. Re- 
port in two weeks. Payment is 2'¥%2c a word, on 
publication.” 


Mill and Factory, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 
York City 17. Carl C. Harrington, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 40c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We 
use technical industrial articles up to 2500 words. 
Buy photographs, but no fiction or poetry. Re- 
port in 2 to 3 weeks. Payment is on acceptance.” 


Pacific Factory, 580 Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco 4, Calif. E. S, Pladwell, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; $2.00 a year. “We use articles on pro- 
duction methods in West Coast plants, with pic- 
tures. Not what is made but how it is made. 
West Coast articles only. Sometimes buy photo- 
graphs, but no fiction or poetry. Report in 1 to 
5 weeks. Payment is $30 for 1200-1500 words 
with pictures, on publicttion.” 


WRITER’s DIGEST 





Rug Profits, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City 16. Eleanor F. Duff, Editor. Issued monthly, 
“We use articles on floor covering merchandis- 
ing, modernization, displays, promotions. Buy 
photographs, but no fiction or poetry. Report 
promptly. Payment is lc to 1¥%c a word, on 
publication.” 


The Seng Book, 1450 N. Dayton Street, Chi- 
cago 22, Illinois. Garth Bentley, Editor. Dis- 
tributed free to furniture dealers, manufacturers, 
jobbers and salesmen. “Due to paper shortage, 
we will not resume publication until after the 
first of 1947. We use one story per issue with a 
furniture store background, furniture slant or 
with characters who are furniture people ; 2500 
words preferred, 5000 maximum. Not too much 
accent on romance; it must be incidental to the 
main plot. Humorous stories welcomed. No 
stories about antiques unless tied in with or ad- 
versely contrasted with new furniture. Use occa- 
sional short shorts, 1000 to 1500 words (1 per 
issue). Articles used (3 to 4 per issue), prefer- 
ably short and not over 2500 words, should deal 
with various phases of the following: (1) Furni- 
ture history, period design, interesting back- 
ground and educational material; (2) Furniture 
materials: wood, fabrics, finishes, etc. Can be 
technical as long as understandable by the aver- 
age furniture dealer or salesman; (3) Interior 
decoration. Articles must be written to salesmen 
and retailers, not for home-owners or customers; 
(4) Merchandising: display windows, sales pro- 
motional events and methods, merchandising 
ideas, or any other phase of store selling. Do 
not mention actual store names; (5) Selling. 
Articles must not preach nor cover ground which 
has already been overworked. Prefer to deal 
with subjects such as follow-up of prospects, 
group selling, etc.; (6) Allied subject, such as 
upholstering, bedding, inlay, etc.; (7) Store 
operation, such as bookkeeping, credit and col- 
lections, advertising, labor relations for small 
stores, legal points, etc. Also use 10 or 20 
short (one paragraph, 100 words or less) tips on 
selling, good will building, merchandise display, 
etc., each month under heading ‘$ for Dealers’. 
Photographs are desirable when they illustrate 
submitted articles, also line drawings and dia- 
grams. Cartoons used must have furniture slant 
and be new, original, and funny. Report within 
ten days. Payment is $50 for 2500-5000 word 
stories and $25 for 1000-1500 word stories, on 
acceptance ; $10 for 500-700 word articles, $15 
for 800-1200 word articles, $25 for 1300-2000 
word articles, on acceptance ; $2 each for short 
tips, on publication ; $2 each for photos selected 
to use with articles; $5 each for cartoons; $3 
each for line drawings and diagrams if suitable 
for reproduction, but no payment if these must 
be drawn by our artist.” 
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craft. Each of the twenty-four Study Divisions revised and 
copyrighted in 1946. All instruction and advice up to the split 
second. If you have “ink in your blood” send now for free 
copy of Division Number One, free aptitude test, and full 


information. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR ALL 


Men and women of all ages and from all walks of life have 
risen to high earnings through Frederick Palmer’s Storycraft 
training. Stories created by students, of writing, trained under 
Frederick Palmer’s supervision, have been published in vir- 
tually every magazine in the United States. 


NovemMser, 1946 


STORYCRAFTERS GUILD... 


offers Frederick Palmer’s New Course and Service in Story- 

















FREDERICK PALMER 
President & Director 
of Education. 


Not associated with any other 
school since 1928. 





EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 


In addition to the terrific demand for acceptable 
short stories, there is also an unprecedented market for 
short articles. In spite of gratifying exceptions, it is 
never to be too hopefully expected that a student of 
the short story will begin selling to any appreciable 
extent until he has completed his term. Meanwhile, 
however, the alert student may earn considerable money 
in the non-fiction field during his term of study. 
Every possible help and encouragement is given to 
such Storycrafters. 


ALL EMBRACING 


Concurrently focusing on the short-story and the short 
non-fiction article, the student is imbued with a pro- 
found but crystal clear knowledge of the fundamentals 
of all creative writing and guided to within a few 
steps of specialized craftsmanship in any chosen field. 
With a mastery of the basic formula the road to suc- 
cess in writing novelettes, serials, novels, radio sketches, 
television plays-or any other product of the creative 
imagination is shortened and smoothed immeasurably. 
Specialized advanced training is available to all 
Storycrafters. 








COMPLETE, PROFOUND 
EASILY UNDERSTOOD 


While much of the content of Storycraft training may 
be used to good advantage by college professors, there 
is not one paragraph or phrase that a high school 
freshman can fail to understand. The broad ‘elds 
covered by the discussion of technique and the amaz- 
ing development of the individual student himself com- 
bine in making this the most complete, profound and 
easily understood home training in writing ever offered. 











THE WITCHERY OF WORDS 


Every story or article must have a pattern, but the 
final script is woven of words. Many users of imper- 
fect English find the conventional study of grammar, 
syntax and English composition very dull indeed. Pain- 
lessly and almost in the spirit of a game Frederick 
Palmer develops your use of colorful, graphic, expres- 
sive words and your ability to string them together 
into good writing! 











INQUIRE ABOUT SPECIAL G.I. OFFER 


There has never been so great a demand 
for short-stories and non-fiction articles 
of many kinds as exists at present. There 
is no profound mystery about writing for 


publication, but training is essential. Send 


the coupon now and profit by the oppor- pee tea 


tunities of this golden age of writers. 





STORYCRAFTERS GUILD 
5617 Hollywood Blvd. 
Dept. 3W, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Without obligation please send FREE APTITUDE TEST, Ist 
STUDY DIVISION, and details of short-story writing course. 


Name 


City or R.F.D. 


State 


Zone 
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A STROKE OF LUCK? 


There’s more to successful writing than that. Talent 
plus competent editorial guidance and on-the-spot sales 
service are all the luck an author needs. You supply 
the talent—we the service. For complete details write to 


HOPE STUART ASSOCIATES 
Literary Agency 


516 Fifth Avenue New York 18, New York 
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TYPING 


20 years experience—35c per thousand 
words; poetry, Ic per line 
Minor corrections in grammar, punctuation, and spell- 
ing if desired. 
One carbon copy and extra first page free 
BERTHA A. TREBEN 


P. O. Box 8 Caldwell, Idaho 








RADIO TECHNIQUE 


req uires 


POISE AND ‘PERSONALITY 
J & A Studios 


is your answer to Broadcasting. Course includes Diction, 
Voice Projection, and Script Writing 

For information write: 
2366 Potomac Ave., Pittsburgh (16) Pa. 








WIN CASH ~» cars 
i A fascinating folder describing 
FREE! the ALL-AMERICAN COURSE 


IN CONTEST WINNING. Dis- 
cover HOW EASY YOU CAN LEARN TO WIN 
thrilling prizes! Our students are among America's 
most successful winners. Get PRIZE IDEAS, 
America’s Favorite Contest Bulletin free. SEND 
ONLY 10c to cover handling costs. 


WRITE NOW! FIND OUT HOW! 


ALL-AMERICAN SCHOOL 


1639 Mohican Street, Philadelphia 38, Pa., Dept. WD 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market — 
to beginning writers, and the only one where you can EARN 

AS YOU LEARN! One of my graduates sells more than 
$100 worth of stories and articles monthly. My _ special 
course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE 
MAGAZINES teaches everything it is necessary to know. 
Write for terms. Mention Writer’s Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-D GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


DON'T THROW THAT SCRIPT AWAY! 


Don’t write for the junk man. Write to sell. Give 
your stories io suspense and REAL people 
and they'll sell n’t worry. We’re helping others 
do it, why not you? A postcard or letter brings details. 


Write it now! 
SAVE-A-SCRIPT 
Long Beach, Calif. 
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* TO THOSE WHO WRITE WORDS FOR SONGS 
BUT CAN’T WRITE MUSIC: 

We may be able to help you. Our organization of trained 
composers and songwriters is at your service. 
Collaborate with professional songwriters and make the 
most of your song-writing ability. Send us your words 
for free examination and details. 

* FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 
457 Beacon Bidg. Boston 8, Mass. 








Tourist Court Journal, Temple, Texas. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. ‘“‘We use 
articles on construction and maintenance of tour- 
ist courts, with heavy emphasis on repairs and 
renovations ; also money-making ideas for owners, 
managers and operators. Must be practical. Buy 
photographs, but no fiction or poetry. Rates 
depend on type of material, value, how much 
rework is necessary, etc. Payment on acceptance.” 





Fillers as a side-line to farming 
Sir: 

Here are a couple of hints that may be of some 
interest to some would-be writer. 

When writing fillers, household hints, etc., I 
make two copies. I send out one and clip a little 
note on the other with a date two weeks ahead. 
By that time I know the first one has or has not 
been sold (generally not), and I get the other 
copy on its way. 

When we were building our kitchen cabinets, 
I bought a bread board and then decided not to 
use it. So I put two screw eyes in the top of this 
board and hung it on the wall. I then bought a 
supply of little note books and some thumb tacks. 
These I keep in a cabinet drawer with a pencil. 
Now when I get an idea while I am washing 
dishes or peeling potatoes, I can scribble a few 
lines on a leaf from a notebook and tack in on 
the bulletin board until I have time-to write. 

Looking up at my bulletin board now, I see; 
“Henry, the Pup,” “How I Refinished my Kitchen 
Built-ins,’ “Story of Community Sales Barn,” 
“Grandma V—’s Love Letter,” “My Wild Flower 
Boquets,” “Selling our Schoolhouse,” and many 
more. 

These are easier to find than looking through 
a notebook. And as I live on a Kansas farm, I 
find I have to use all the ‘quick’ methods possible. 

Mrs. Ciro Crark, 
Anthony, Kansas. 


Gags for a restaurant sheet 
Sir: 

We have been told that your magazine is in- 
strumental in placing cartoonists and gag writers 
with various publications which are in the market 
for such talent. 

If such is the case, you may be helpful to us 
in obtaining single panel cartoons and gags which 
are relative to the restaurant trade. Perhaps 
many of your subscribers are lookihg for such a 
field as we offer. Please make it clear to them 
that all contributions will be payable upon ac- 
ceptance. 

Restaurant Daily, 
E. E. Muttan, Editor, 
140 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 2, IIl. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


For neat, dependable and technically perfect work, 
send your manuscripts to a professional typist. Carbon 
free. Mailed flat with your original. 


Fifty cents per thousand words. 


EVA FERN HOKE 
BOX 7 ROCA, NEBRASKA 
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In 
Sir: 

You will find a short feature piece of mine, 
nearly a full page, in the new Oct. Coronet; I 
had the back cover illustrated, Story Teller spots 
in April and June. 

I will have an illustrated feature in the Christ- 
mas issue of The Woman. Saturday Evening Post 
ran my poem, “Cricket,” and this fall my poem, 
“You Who Have Seen Rich Treasure,” comes 
out in Household. 

Reader’s Digest has ten of my shorter pieces 
on hand and the Digest recently bought my 
4000 word original feature article, “The Broken 
Bell,’ a full-lengther on our rural Church, 
foreign immigrant farmers, world brotherhood, 
etc. 

The Pulpit Digest has accepted my new book 
for royalty publication, ““Windows for Sermons.” 
Church Management is featuring my illustrated 
article, “The Preacher Who Brought Paradise 
to Earth” in the new Nov. issue and a Christmas 
sermon, and The Flower Grower has taken my 
poem, “Sent With Roses.” I guess we have come 
through all right. So the enclosed poem is not 
off the beam. 

For years I have scanned, gulped down, grab- 
bed at WRriITER’s DiGcEsT; it was the one plank 
that supported me as I floundered about hope- 
lessly surrounded by debts, horse-laughs and re- 
jection. white-caps. 

Rev. Puitip JEROME CLEVELAND, 
Westminster Hill Church 
Canterbury, Conn. 
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Tenn. Writers 
Sir: 

We are a group of professional and amateur 
writers who meet bi-monthly to discuss markets 
for stories, articles, and poetry. 

The point is to read and discuss the mem- 
bers’ stories and to determine what type of 
magazine would accept a particular story. 

Professionals are Ted Bryan, who sold articles 
to Argosy recently, and Herman Giles, who 
specializes in Western pulps. 

If there is anyone in or around Kingsport 
who would be interested in our group, they 
are welcome to join us. 

ANNE Doar, 
109 E. Ravine St., 
Kingsport, Tenn. 
Disabled Vets 
Sir: 

We have formed a writers group composed 
mainly of disabled eéx-servicemen who were 
journalits before the war. We think American 
newspapers and magazines are the greatest in 
the world, and we are anxious to study them. 
Unfortunately, however, we are unable to enter 
subscriptions for them because of the currency 
regulations. ; 

Do you think other readers of WrITER’s D: 
GEST who have one or two copies of old maga- 
zines handy might be kind enough to drop them 
in the post for us? We should be so grateful. 

B. Barton, Hon. Sec., 
BristoL Writers Cuius, 
1 Wellgarth Walk, 
Knowle, Bristol 4, England. 
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ER’S SERVICE 


$T. LOUIS 2, MO. 
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: All Kinds are Here, and Welcome Moc 
) QUALITY WRITERS Sir: Sir: 
' SEND your manuscripts for analysis and Hope you can find space for this little piece I 
FREE REPORTS of news. I want the world to know. Have youl 
If your material meets editorial requirements, read WritEr’s Dicest for years and have bene- priz 
| give valuable market help. fited from the articles written by “Big Shot” sTC 
Screen, Radio Treatments formula and other writers, i.e., “How to do it.” , 
Editing, revision, criticism, direct in rewrite; In fact, by such study, I finally made the PRI 
personal instruction. ART DEPT. to illustrate grade, clicked twice. No—not what you think— 
booklets, poems, articles. Also POETRY DEPT. two line fillers. ; 
World-wide clients are selling to Top Markets. Far from it. I broke into print with a story $1,0 
1 conduct NO CLASSES. Help is individual. and an article in two different National maga- O 
Best references. Send for PAMPHLET for fur- zines—the pay-off, checks for three figures. E 
ther details. Story Counselor & Analyst. What I'd like to know, is—when will a J 
: H. D. BALLENGER Writer’s Magazine put out a call for a MS— 
1509 Crossroads of the World Rm. 101-D “How a beginner sane the bell.’ : ‘ $75 
Hollywood 28, Calif., HI 0193 By the way, I might mention (sotto voce) % N 
I’m a shovel artist, or in other words, a com- M 
mon laborer. I 
A. B. ARMEs, E 
PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 
Pica TYPE 2900 Rio Linda Boulevard, 


North Sacramento 15, Calif. 


EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily neat, accurate, and 














technically perfect manuscripts in correct style with flaw- - 
less spelling, punctuation and grammar. First copy on See a Sample First—Ed. 
Eaton—16 pound bond; carbon free. Mailed fiat with your ° 
original. Fifty cents 1,000 words. Novels, shorts. Sir: 
CECILIA ADAMS, 1612 High St., Des Moines 14, la. Would your readers be interested in writing 
for the Ford Times at 10c a word? 
YES INDEED. YOU CAN SELL! Since our circulation has jumped beyond the 
7 . . 
Without previous experience. My 600,000 mark we are very definitely in the 
" u market for new writers. 
VE ae THIRTY TIPS" : We are particularly interested in articles run- 
share with you my experience of 15 years. NOT a course. i - . 
Just FACTS, learned the hard way. Sell to newspapers, large ning about 1200 to 1500 words. which have 
and small, magazines . . . features, articies, stories, fillers, ° be 9 A 
ews columns . , . the material editors want, the way they plenty of local color. These may or may not oe 
want it. i 
Present price $3.00 have a Ford angle. From the standpoint of og 
FRANK M. COX Box 76 Willshire, Ohio | ‘ravel and touring they may merely be about - a“ 
unusual places to visit or see because of some i 





present activity or past history. This is the 


SELL YOUR POEMS—MAKE THEM PERMANENT type of article that serves as “bait” for a Ford- See 
























By giving your verse universal quality. If you love poetry driving traveler. shor 
you can write it. Be fair to yourself. Learn the laws of the . é ° W 
art. Let experienced teachers, writers, critics help you, then For articles with a Ford angle we could use 
to creative writing in fifteen lessons. TPPFORch any of a variety of types. It might be a story he) 
Send $1 and 1 poem for trial criticism. of a Ford engine playing an unusual part in Ice! 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF POETRY community life through an extraordinary use. turn 
632 MELBA ST. DALLAS 8, TEXAS It might be a collection of ingenious uses of 
application of a Ford engine for power. It 
might be a story of a Ford engine being taken 
SONGWRITERS off a junk pile and overhauled for an unusual 
f BEAUTIFUL MUSIC FOR YOUR WORDS purpose. Some of the stories might be about 
SEND YOUR POEMS, ANY SUBJECT businesses on wheels—out-of-the-ordinary  busi- 
For Immediate Septnatien and FREE BOOK: hesses that can be carried on only with the help Hol 
"*YOUR FUTURE IN SONGWRITING’ _ of a Ford-built car, truck or converted vehicle. Sir- 
RADIO CITY MUSIC ACADEMY We could use stories of famous roads that have Y 
1674 BROADWAY NEW YORK 19, N. Y. plenty of atmosphere and allure. We would be stati 
interested in stories of forgotten roads—roads aor es 
which have been by-passed by modern highways. field 
I ANALYZE HAN DWRITING For all stories we’d like illustrating photo- cisets 
graphs to use as they are or as a basis for art mee 
Qualify for Certified Grapho Analyst Degree at work, 
home, spare time. Credit, Employment, Personnel > i a : W 
Managers, Business, Professional men, women use We’re also in the market for sie and peecttr nati 
pho-analysis in their work, earn substantial : , . , 5 
eosin spare time. Many study solely for personal that have poeee travel slant. For eed who aren't 
benefit, no desire to earn money, find It so fasci- familiar with our publication, local Ford, Mer- k., 
pono fy ms eer techn As | Lome yw og 4g cury and Lincoln dealers will be only too glad will 
in a week reported. Others establishing profit- to supply copies of the Times so that they can acce 
able practices as Vocational and Family Problem ‘ = 300% 
Counselors, Personality Teachers, and lecturers. get an idea of our style. Incidentally, we pay ) 
GROWING—UNCROWDED PROFESSION upon acceptance of the manuscript rather than will 
Mere and more police use graphe analysis handling eus s publication, and we give an answer within two as v 
and criminais. 4 ° 
handwriting tells. Men like Hugh Dunlap, cniversity stodent, ee or three weeks of the receipt of the manuscript. N 


Allen, retired preacher, use it in court, win cases, earn IRENE CorneELL, Managing Editor, 
fees even before graduation. Only school in world de- : . 
voted te teaching graehe analysis offers thorough Ford Times, 
raining to earnest, ambitious men and women regard- i 
less of where you live, small town, farm or city. Send Forp Motor Co., 
for GRAPHO ANALYST, illustrated lesson, personal 3000 Schaeffer Rd. 
handwriting analysis offer, ALL FREE. Must be 21 or ichi 2 
over. Address A. 1. G.A.Inc., 102 Noel, Missouri. Dearborn, Michigan. 
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Modern Romances 


Sir: 
I would be very pleaed if you would notify 


; your public in your market roundup that the 
; prizes in the MODERN ROMANCES $10,000 
, STORY CONTEST have been awarded. 


: PRIZE WINNERS OF MODERN ROMANCES 


STORY CONTEST — 
$1,000 PRIZE 


Ouise Vaupel, New York 
Evelyn Apitz, Minnesota 
A Joye Hoekzema, Michigan 


$750 PRIZE 
Mary H. White, Wyoming 
M. Kathleen Haley, New Jersey 
Irene Wempe, California 
Elizabeth Stewart, Massachusetts 


$500 PRIZE 


Wilma Hays, Connecticut 
Margaret Giesy, Missouri 
Margaret P. Rea, Florida 

, Mrs. W. Hobbs, Canada 

Elsie F. Laurence, Canada 
Nellie Whitlatch, Oregon 
Dorothy Collett, Illinois 
Erstyne King Benton, Alabama 


At the same time, will you tell your readers 
that the market continues to be wide open for 
the following length stories: booklength—15,000 
to 20,000 words; novelettes—10,000 to 12,000 
words ;-short stories—5,000 to 8,000 words. The 
emphasis at the moment is on the pre-marriage 
short. 

Will you also notify your readers that we will 
return immediately to our prompt reading serv- 
| ice? No delays from this point on on the re- 
turning of manuscripts. 

Haze. L. BERGE, 
Editor, Modern Romance, 
Dell Publishing Company, Inc., 
149 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y 


Holidays Everywhere 
Sir: 

Your readers may be interested in a few vital 
statics on our new travel publication, Every- 
where. It will be a monthly, covering the entire 
field of travel. The initial issue, for private 
distribution, will go to the printer around the 
middle of next month. 

Within a few months we will be distributing 
nationally. 

We are looking for new writers and our rates 
will be two cents a word and up, payment on 
acceptance. Articles should not run over about 
3000 words. Shorts will be much in demand, as 
will good travel pictures. We want color pictures 
as well as black and white. 

No fiction or verse. 

Homer H. SHannon, Editor, 
Everywhere, 
206 East 86th St., 
New York 28, N. Y. 
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BEGINNERS—WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


You need only average ability and spare time to earn 
money writing for the juvenile magazines. From five 
years work with hundreds of writers in all fields of writ- 
ing, I have learned that the juvenile field is the beginner's 
best bet. My new up-to-date six lesson course pre- 
pared especially for beginners, will teach you how to write 
to sell. Send for particulars. 


HELEN McMILLIAN 
537 Clara Ave. St. Louis 12, Mo. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly—Accurately—Promptly 
Carbon Copy if Desired 
Fifty Cents per Thousand Words 
MERIT SECRETARIAL SERVICE 
1123 Broadway, New York 10, New York 








Study: Radio Writing, Radio 
Production, Radio Advertising 
Exactly as taught in my University radio classes 
Write for Details 


ROGER WILLIAMS , 
342 Milledge Ter. Athens, Ga. 








Are You Floundering For Lack of 
LITERARY GUIDANCE? 


CONSULT US NO OBLIGATION 
We invite you to submit manuscripts for FREE reading 

Manuscripts will be returned promptly if found unavailable. 
If cepted they will be submitted to reliable publishers. 


NEW WRITERS "WELCOME. 
WRITERS CIRCLE-RENSEB PRESS 
(Established 191 
30 Church St., Suite 439 NEW YORK CITY 7, N. Y. 





——SONGWRITERS—_ 


WIN $100 


We PAY $100 CASH EVERY 
MONTH FOR BEST SONG. 
YOU MAY WIN! 


You write the words—we'll write the melody, and 
complete your work for proper presentation to 
publishers. = 

Our staff of famous Hollywood composers and 
arrangers will examine your work, and write the 
melody for you. You may then have it recorded 

. sung by vocalist with piano accompaniment. 
We also furnish copies of record and manuscript 
lead sheet copies for presentation to song pub- 
lishers, band leaders and radio stations. You are 
also furnished with list of leading song publishers 
and their addresses, together with complete in- 
structions for exploitation of your song. 


Send us your Song, Song Poem or Lyrics 
For Free Examination—or write for full 
details. Do It Now! 


CINEMA SONG COMPANY 
Dept L-22 P. O. Box 670 
Beverly Hills, California 
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RADIOSCRIPTS 
CRITICIZED 


Paul K. Damai was named by Norman 
Corwin in Simon and Schuster’s best- 
seller, “While You Were Gone,” as one 
of the top radio critics in the country. 
He will evaluate your radio ideas, $1.50 
per 15-minute script. 


Address 24 Detroit St., Calumet City, Ill. 











WRITE SONGS? 
A MAGAZINE FOR SONGWRITERS! 


Vital articles on writing and selling your songs. Lyrics, 
Songs published free in magazine. Monthly cash prize. 


10c a copy; $1 per year 
(Canada, Foreign: 15¢ and $1.50) 


THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
1650-WD Broadway, New York 








DIETER TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts accurately and neatly typed; Novels, 
short stories, sermons, etc., prompt service, 50c per 
1000 words. Carbons free. Write: 


MRS. G. E. DIETER 
118 Hansberry St., Philadelphia 44, Pa, 








Song Poems Set to Music 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
200 of my Songs have been accepted for pub- 
lication. Details of Collaboration Agreement 
will be sent, should your material be adapt- 
able to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 


A. B. Master of Music, 
510-M So. Alexandria Los Angeles 5, Calif. 











WRITECRAFT SERVICE 


Proof of our ability—Client's sales to many 
markets. We will collaborate to make your stories 
salable. Professional revision, ghosting, plotting. 
Information free. 


P. O. Box 202 Chicago Heights, Ill. 











HYPNOTISM 
REMARKABLE CONDENSATION OF 


What It Is and HowTo Use It 
Nine Fascinating Lectures, only $1.00 


INSTITUTE OF HUMAN TECHNOLOGY, Inc. 
2722 Oak Lawn Ave. Dallas 4, Texas 

















By Leo SHULL 


HE other day we wal 
open door in the Astor 
of course, looked. 


ked past an 
Hotel, and, 


In the room were a lot of chairs with 


grayish-looking men lolling aro 


und in them, 


changing the air via cigars and cigarettes 
and all wearing their heads at a 45-degree 


tilt. They were fascinated by a 
which red : 

... TSK 250 -4 RUM 25 
Pie oes) 


moving light 


00* 14... 


They were of course watching a stock 
exchange ticker. Occasionally, one would 
get up, stroll to a counter in a corner and 


write on an order. 
For the most part, they sat 


there. Every 


day they come there, sit and watch and 
wait for a “trend” which they can get in on 


for a fast buy or sell. 
One of these days, of course 


, these jitter- 


bugs willehave to get a job. But the scene 
made us think: what a sensible way of 


handling scripts. 


If there were some clearing house to 
which a playwright could send his opus, so 
that it could be condensed to some standard 
symbols, thrown on the screen and mar- 
keted to a roomful of traders, a worthy new 


industry would be created. 


There are so many scripts! So many 


writers with so many plays, an 


d there is no 


way for 99% of them to ever reach their 


logical goal. 


A professor of dramatics at one college 
once began his book by declaring that a 
million plays are written each year. Samuel 


French says they have 250,000 


theatre out- 


lets for their plays (which includes schools). 
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Thousands of professional plays are copy- 
righted each year. Yet, any one producer 
can never read more than five a week or 
ten if he kills himself and goes to bed alone 
and reads for a couple of hours nightly. 


We estimate the average producer reads 
about 100 or 200 plays a year, and all of 
New York’s producers don’t actually read 
500 different plays. 

Now, we honestly feel that these pro- 
ducers could help themselves immeasurably 
if they would get together at a mass meet- 
ing (there must be 500 producers with 
offices, this season, and another 2,000 who 
want to produce so badly they can taste it), 
pool some money for a clearing house, and 
ape their fellow speculators, the stock ex- 
change traders, in a ticker-tape method of 
keeping informed of new scripts. 

On second thought, we better get to our 
next subject. The idea is too logical for the 
anarchists who gallop about our Broadway 
pasture. Why waste time developing the 
plan? To ever get these producers together 
in one room would require an act of Con- 
gress. You might send them invitations to a 
horse race and, once they arrived, flash 10 
minutes of serious conversation at them. 


The tremendous profits in hit shows 
brings thousands of would-be producers, 
“angels” and speculators into the theatre, 
and, to be completely fair, makes tens of 
thousands of people write plays. There are 
of course some very serious men of integrity 
too. We know one man who has been in 
New York for five years reading plays. He 
used to operate a stock company in Holly- 
wood, but wanted to work in the bigtime, 
which is New York. He has in one instance 
paid two thousand dollars for a year’s 
option on a book and then hired a famous 
playwright at another two thousand dollars 
to dramatize the book. This was because he 
became despairing of ever finding the kind 
of play he liked. The proposition finally 
ran into six thousand dollars and he got 
nowhere. There are hundreds of producers 
who are constantly buying options on plays 
which they later relinquish, They read the 
script, tell the author they want certain 
changes, the author says he’ll make them if 
the producer advances option money, but 
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LET 


THE HUGH L. PARKE AGENCY 


Solve Your Rejection Problems 
Send a card today for yearly criticism service rates: 
Individuals or Writing Groups. 
HIGHLAND PARK P. O. BOX 3471 
DETROIT 3, MICHIGAN 











EVERY WRITER CAN AFFORD THIS BOOK 





| MANUSCRIPT TECHNIQUE by Dee Davison Sledge 
NO WRITER CAN AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT IT! 


Now—at last! a book that answers every question of how 
to prepare and submit MSS. Written by the foremost 
author's typist . . . Adopted by the U. S. Army Quarter- 
master School, State Libraries, correspondence schools for 
writers, and many other public and private organizations 
. . . Recommended by Jack Woodford, Charles Carson, 
Robert Marlowe, and other noted writers . . . and Dedi- 
cated to all writers everywhere! Postpaid—only $2.00 


GUILD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
P. O. Drawer 7306-D 





Houston 8, Texas 





MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and Accurately Typed with 
Minor Editing. 
Fifty Cents Per Thousand Words 


WINEY LANDIS 
1365 Kennedy St., N. W., “Washington, D. C. 








SPECIAL OFFER 


to song writers: Professional melodies composed to your 
songpoems by expert collaborators and copyrights se- 
cured that protects your songs. This alone costs $3.00; 
all for $10.50. This month’s special. Don’t miss it. 
Send your order today. 


LYNCH STUDIO 


West Salem, Illinois 








MARY KAY TENNISON 


well known Hollywood ghostwriter, will give personal 
service on manuscripts of any length; as advisor, re- 
viser, or adapter to other mediums. Write and state 
your problem. If you would like to have her Literary 
Adaptability Questionnaire, designed to rate your talent 
and aid you in choosing your particular field for suc- 
cessful writing, enclose ONE DOLLAR. 

601 South Vermont Avenue, Los Angeles 5, California 








AUTHORS’ SERVICES in WESTERN CANADA 


Critical Reading 
Collaboration 


Editorial Appraisal 
Typing Shosting 
Individualized Attention 
E. JERVIS BLOOMFIELD 
Gabriola Island British Columbia 
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WRITERS OF SONG POEMS 


Send your best poem, Any type, for Free Examina- 
tion and outstanding offer. (No obligation). Write 


for Free Instructive Booklet outlining opportunities. 
Recordings Furnished. 


UNITED MUSIC SERVICE 


408-B North H. St., Salem, Indiana 
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Writer’s DicEest 








BOOK 


After a conscientious survey 
catalogues, 
to its readers. 
authoritative. 


Ali are sold on 


of over a score of publishers’ book 


WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 
All books selected make interesting reading and are 


a money-back guarantee. 





GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE 


Get It Right.. ee 
John B. Opdycke 

Write It Right Bt cinta ots <n 
Ambrose Bierce 

Don’t Say It giaiaie' tie 
John B. Opdycke 

Desk Standard Dictionary...... 2.50 

Webster’s Dictionary .......... 1.25 

Law of Copyright and wanes 

Property .. bee 22.50 

H. G. Ball 


Protection of Literary Property 3.75 
Philip Wittenberg 


A Manual of Copyright 
Practice ... ere 
Margaret Nicholson 
POETRY 


Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 3.00 
Clement Wood 


Art arid Technique of writing 
Poetry Sk .. 2.50 
Clement Wood 


Complete Rhyming Dictionary. . 2.00 
Clement Wood 


First Principles of Verse........ 2.00 
Robert Hillyer 


Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary... 1.75 
j. Walker 


Verse Writing Simplified ....... 1.50 
Robert Kingery Buell 


The Seven Principles of Poetry.. 2.50 
Anne Hamilton 


How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 


PLAYWRITING 


Playwriting for Broadway...... 2.00 
Leo Shull 


Technique of Screenplay Writing 3.50 
Eugene Vale 


Pointers on Playwriting. ...... 2.00 
Josephina Niggli 


RADIO WRITING 


Radio Dictionary ............. .50 
Leonard Lewis 
Gateway to Radio............. 2.50 


First and Erskine 


Do’s and Dont’s of Radio 
Writing ..... as Tea 
Ralph Rogers 


More By Corwin. . 
Norman Corwin 


er .. 3.00 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 


Plotto os 5 ee 
Wm. Wallace Cook 











36 Dramatic Situations..........$2.00 
Georges Polti e 


Plotting—How to Have a Brain 
Child : Reema eae 3.00 
jack Woodford 
Writers: Let’s Plot............ 2.0 
Mildred 1. Reid 
101 Plots Used and Abused...... 1.25 


James Young 


JUVENILE WRITING 


My Juvenile Success Secrets...... 2.00 
Will Herman 


SONG WRITING 
The Art of Song Writing....... 1.00 
So You Want to Write a Song.. 1.00 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


Stories You Can Sell........... 3.00 
Laurence D’ Orsay 


Writing Magazine Fiction...... 2.50 
Walter S. Campbell 


How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 


How to Write Short Stories.... 2.00 


Elliott Blackiston 
Let’s Write Short-Shorts....... 1.50 
Foy Evans 
BOOKS ON SLANG 
Hash: House Lingo............. .50 
er 3.00 


Ramon F, Adams 


BOOKS ON HUMOR 


The Art of Cartooning......... 1.00 
Chuck Thorndike 

The Secrets of Cartooning...... 1.00 
Chuck Thorndike 

Comics and Their Creators..... 3.00 
Martin Sheridan 

Making Laughs Pay............ 1.00 
C.F. oe 


ARTICLE WRITING 
Writing the Magazine Article.... 1.50 
Charles Carson 


Chats on Feature Writing...... 2.75 
Harrington 





MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 


Writers 1946 Year Book....... $ .50 
1946 Photo Almanac........... 1.50 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Characters Make Your Story.... 3.00 
Maren Elwood 


Let’s Write About You........ 2.00 
Charles Carson 


Mystery Fiction .. ee 
Marie T. Rodell 


ee 3.00 
Alfred Dashiel 


Trial & Error... sisi Sisece ape a a 
Jack Woodford 


The Editor Accepts............. 2.50 
Earl Reed Silvers 


My Last Million Readers....... 3.00 
E. Gauvreau 


Narrative Technique .......... 2.50 
Thomas H. Uzzell 


Writers—Here’s How........... 1.00 
Mildred I. Reid 


Writers—Help Yourselves....... 2.00 
Mildred 1. Reid 


Writers—Make It Sell........... 2.00 
Mildred I. Reid 


Making Manuscripts Salable.... 2.00 
Walter Des Marais 


Modern Criminal Investigation. . 3.00 
Dr. Harry Suderman 


Writing Novels to Sell......... 2.50 
Laurence D’Orsay 


Why Write A Novel........... 3.00 
Jack Woodford 


How to Write for Money...... 1.50 
Jack Woodford 


The Best From Yank.......... 3.50 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 


Cincinnati 10, —_ 


Gentlemen: Please send me the following books prep 


MEN aia on a ae ay wiplcia ie wan puted eb ale Bese wieeeee.© 6 OCS F-a alae pg po 


Address 
City ... 
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the changes rarely materialize satisfactorily. 

That old cliche about plays are not writ- 
ten but rewritten is usually not true. 

We think one of the best things an author 
can do when he finishes his play is to make 
a lot of synopses and send them out whole- 
sale. If a producer is interested in the bait, 
he will send for your play. Scripts lay 
around offices for months without being 
acted upon, and a writer loses valuable time 
if he practices the old methods, these days. 

The next best thing is having an agent, 
but that’s almost as hard to get as a pro- 
ducer. 

Sonie new methods will have to be 
evolved to bridge the chasm which exists 
between the playwright and the stage. We 
are constantly racking our remaining brains 
to find a new scheme for bringing the 6,000 
annually copyrighted scripts before the 
reading eyes of our producers and directors. 


* * * 


In our last article we printed the names 
and addresses of the producers active on 
Broadway this season. 

In this article we will list all the play 
agents currently active. We began by call- 
ing these agents on the phone. We asked 
them: “Please tell us how many plays you 
sold during the past two years, and name 
the most famous script you sold.” 

After phoning nine agents, we gave up. 
They were so cagey and vague that we real- 
ized it’s a hopeless task, None of them want 
to confess they only sold three scripts a 
year, if they sold that many. And there were 
only five or ten hits last season, so three 
quarters of the play agents couldn’t answer 
the second question. We will have to con- 
tent ourselves with just listing their names. 
The asterisk before a name denotes the 
agent is more friendly to new and unknown 
playwrights. (Some of the agents don’t 
want your script unless you come recom- 
mended by someone they know who has 
read your play and considers it good.) 


*A.F.G. Literary Agency, 545 Fifth Ave. 
American Play Co., 522 Fifth Ave. 

Hans Bartsch, 119 W. 57th St. 
*M. S. Bentham, 48 W. 48th St. 

Brandt & Brandt, 101 Park Ave. 

Curtis Brown, Ltd., 347 Madison Ave. 
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S fH] = WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ — 





FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enable men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 
money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new publi- 
cations that enable writers who are now seli- 
ing their work to sell a lot more of it at higher 
prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their job are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 


take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a- 
word mill long enough to take a look. And 
dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE 
to finish their copies before they go back to 
the desk to finish their “best story—so far." 


Come In — The Reading's Fun! 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money-back guarantee. If you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard, 
and we'll refund your money in full. Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a guarantee. 





Writer's Digest 

22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 


Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 
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Let’s Talk About 
Your Story 





YOU HAVE WRITTEN A STORY 


You think it’s good and you’d like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor shall I send this? (2) How much 
is the story worth? 


Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks up your story? He thinks: 
(1) How many of my readers will like this story? (2) 
Does this story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers 
to lay down good money to buy my magazine? 


To sell a story to an editor you must have his viewpoint, 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do 
at any time, and even more difficult when it is your own 
story. 

The work of the Criticism Department of WRITER’S 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the 
particular story that you send us. These are some of the 
many points we answer for you: 

@ Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 

@ Are your characters the kind of people the reader can 
recognize and understand? Are the characters’ prob- 
lems the kind of problems the magazine readers meet 
themselves? 


Is the script wordy ; does it need cutting? 


Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 
reality? 


@ What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 


Does the author know his subject, and is he enthusiastic 

enough to make the reader share the same enthusiasm? 

@ Would the story be improved by boiling the first three 
pages down to a half page? 

@ Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager for 
the reader to get his point that he uses a blackboard 
pointer? 

A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free-lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST does this-for you; ably and professionally. 


Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 
ing thousands of writers to success. May we help 
you? 

The rates are $1 for each 1,000 words. Thus, 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $5. After 
5,000 words the fee is 60c for each additional 
thousand words. Verse, four cents the line: 
minimum, $1.00. Free report on novels. 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St., 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





*Sally Brownback, 310 W. 55th St. 
*Century Play Co., 522 Fifth Ave. 
Jacques Chambrum, 745 Fifth Ave. 
Co-National Play, 1545 Broadway. 
Harold Freedman, Brandt & Brandt, 101 
Park Ave. 
*Frieda Fishbein, 11 W. 42nd St. 
Samuel French, 25 W. 45th St. 
*Garnold Co., 4 E. 41st St. 
Blanche Gregory, 366 Madison Ave. 
Leland Hayward, Inc., 444 Madison Ave. 
Miriam Howell, Myron Selznick, 610 Fifth 
Ave, 
Otto Kennedy Holbert, 113 W. 57th St, 
Room 1004. 
Eleanor King, 19 W. 44th St. 
*Claire Leonard, 516 Fifth Ave. 
*Harold Matson, 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 
*Monica McCall, 610 Fifth Ave. 
*E. G. Morris, 366 Madison Ave. 
Wm. Morris Agency, Mildred Webber, 
1270 Sixth Ave. 
Edmund Pauker, 1639 Broadway. 
*Mary Leonard Pritchett, 55 W. 42nd St. 
*Sarah Rollitts, 366 Madison Ave. 
Leah Salisbury, 234 W. 44th St., Room 
1000. 
H. M. Schiffer, King Edward Hotel. 
Ethel C. Taylor, 55 W. 55th St. 
Ann Watkins, 77 Park Ave. 
Annie Laurie Williams, 18 E, 41st St. 
*Audrey Wood, Liebling-Wood, 551 Fifth 
Ave. 


We will give a special note to Raymond 
Lehrer, a young man who has just set up a 
play agency and is anxious to have all play- 
wrights send him their plays. He phoned 
and wrote us several times to make sure we 
printed a memo about this. No. 475 Fifth 
Ave., Room 511. 

One agent, Frieda Fishbein, told us that 
the boys who have returned from the wars 
are all hard at work. Many brought back 
partly completed plays and are assiduously 
working on them. She believes that the war 
has given young writers more stamina, they 
stick to their craft more tenaciously. 

Clifford Hayman, a producer, who reads 
15 scripts a week for Max Gordon, says that 
in the last six months a better crop of plays 
have been coming into the office. The best 
scripts he sees come from Brandt & Brandt, 
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Leah Salisbury, Audrey Wood and Leland 
Hayward, he claims. 

Audrey Wood, a famous play agent who 
sells 20 to 30 plays to option payers each 
season, Says many new playwrights today 
have fine basic ideas but their plays are 
poorly constructed, She often sends out a 
play under her own valuable name because 
she feels the town should see this new 
talent, hoping that a producer will under- 
write the restaging of the play. 

Brandt & Brandt, says Mr. Hayman, will 
send out only plays that are damn good, 
well written and well constructed. 

Gertrude Niesen, that sexy blond singer 
of “I Wanna Get Married,” recently fin- 
ished a two-year run in a musical and she 
writes: “I have the producing bug now 
and will read all musical and straight plays 
sent to me by professional but not neces- 
sarily well-known authors, Manuscripts 
should be addressed to Niesen Production, 
Niesen Island, Greenwich, Conn. Yes, she 
bought herself an island near New York. 

Bayne & Simon, theatrical enterprises, 


sent us this note: “We are contemplating a — 


Broadway production this fall and are now 
reading scripts. They should be sent to the 
attention of Albert Bayne, 210 W. 54th 
Street, New York City 19. 


Edgar Levy, who has a string of New 
Jersey movie houses, informs us: “I have 
opened production offices at 67 W. 44th 
Street and want a comedy or drama for 
production.” 


Albert McCleery, a smart young man 
who used his time overseas in Paris, not to 
visit those charming houses of oboy, but to 
launch a six-week school of the theatre at 
Biarritz University, has opened up produc- 
tion offices. He wants to find a play to do. 
No, 67 W. 44th Street. 


The National Broadcasting Company 
and the Dramatists Guild have joined in a 
novel plan to produce unproduced plays on 
the NBC television. They did their first play 
September 22. Shows will run an hour. For 
a folder of details, write NBC, 50 W. 50th 
Street. 

James W. Gardiner and Seymour Zweibel 
announce they have dropped their options 
on previous plays and are now looking for 


NovemMseEr, 1946 
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DRIVE YOUR 


THOUGHTS HOME 


by 






Don’t Let 
Your Ideas 
Scatter ! 


/ 

AN you hold your 
* thoughts in line? 
Do you find your 
mind annoyingly drifting from wanted 
ideas into unwanted channels? Would you 
like to know how to give emphasis to 
your ideas—to combine them into force- 
ful action that makes for accomplishment 
and the favorable impression of others? 
The power of mind can either be dis- 
sipated or it can be concentrated to become 
a tremendous energy. Learn how to direct 
the faculties of your mind—then watch 
the beneficial change in your affairs. 


ACCEPT THIS “ree BOOK 


The Rosicrucians (not a religion), a fraternity 
of progressive men and women, has for cen- 
turies explored the mysteries of mind. They 
have removed superstitions and made men 
and women dynamic in the use of their own 
faculties. Write for their free book, The Mas- 
tery of Life. It tells how you may share this 
unique knowledge. Address Scribe. N.K.B. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


(AMORC) California 


San Jose 
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BEGINNERS—THERE IS A SURE WAY 


to writing success just as there is a sure way to success 
in any profession. 

YOU MUST LEARN FROM ONE WHO KNOWS 
Based on the Learning Experience of one of the most 
outstanding writers of all time 


"YOU CAN WRITE" 


is your pass-key to successful authorship. Don’t delay 
any longer. Take a step in the right direction now. 
Simply pin $1.00 to this ad and mail today. Your copy 
will be sent you promptly postpaid. 


WRITER'S SERVICE 
60 Weldon Street Rochester 11, N. Y. 





Poetry Criticism—Market Suggestions 
My poems have appeared in 40 Publica- 
tions. Let me help you to sell your poems. 

$1 each poem. 


ANOBEL ARMOUR 


P. O. Box 395 Kansas City, Mo. 





YOUR POEM Set to Music 


We, as one of the oldest and best known firms in the 
field of song writing, now offer our music composing 
service to authors of original poems suitable for songs. 
If you have written, or can write a poem on any of 
these subjects: Mother, Home, Love, Sacred, Patriotic, 
Comic, etc., send it to us at once for immediate 
examination. 

Upon receipt of your poem our interesting proposi- 

tion, together with a very useful Rhyming Dictionary, 

will be sent to you, Free. 


RICHARD BROTHERS 


25 Woods Building, Chicago 1, Ill. 





SERVICE FOR WRITERS 


Manuscripts edited, rewritten and typed for publica- 
tion; also plots for stories, collaborative-criticism and 
practical, home-study, easy-to-understand self-instruc- 
tion course in Authorship. 

Write today for free details. 


Vv. LESLIE CLEMENS 
138 Cameron St., N. Kitchener, Ontario, Can. 





CONSCIENTIOUS, COMPETENT TYPIST 


Ex-school teacher. Will tackle anything. Manu- 
scripts—40c per 1000 words; minor corrections, 
carbon copy included. 

KATHLEEN HALEY 

3rd & Stratton Ave. Millville, New Jersey 














INTO THE SUN 
Would You Enjoy A Little of the Sunshine of Life? 


If good health, financial security, and association with 
hundreds of others enjoying a life of happiness fence 
to you, send 25c for your copy of INTO THE SUN which 
has given these people their start toward true happiness. 
Address Dept. W 


LEMURIAN FELLOWSHIP 


Box 586 Ramona, California 











SONG POEM WRITERS 


Write today for our attractive offer and free 
booklet "Getting Ahead In Songwriting.” 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. 4, 331 West 46 St, 


New York 19, N. Y. 
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a musical comedy. No. 246 W. 44th Street. 

Emerson Golden says “The Play-of-the- 
Month” Co. will welcome plays and give 
prizes for the best ones submitted. No. 551 
Fifth Avenue, Room 2502. 

I know the people mentioned above by 
name, and some of them I have dealt with 
personally. I do not know enough about 
each one of them to offer any reasonable 
guarantee of certainty that these agents will 
answer mail, treat your manuscript with re- 
spect, and be generally courteous and kind. 
I do not believe any of the agents I named 
are sharp or slick in any way, but a good 
many are very busy and quite selfish of 
their time when they are asked to give pro- 
fessional services free with no sign of im- 
mediate financial return. I suppose a good 
many grocers are the same way. 


This brings us to the question: Should. 


I pay the agent a reading fee? What are 
you giving the agent in return for the time 
you want? The time to read a three-act 
play, probably two hours, and the time to 
dictate anywheré from a three-line to a 
thirty-page letter? That time isn’t measured 
in terms of one man’s time. It is time meas- 
ured in terms of office overhead costing, 
perhaps, $200.00 a week, so that $5.00 an 
hour is the actual out-of-pocket cost you 
demand that an agent must pay who de- 
votes time to reading an unknown’s play. 
Out of 1,000 plays written by unknowns 
costing three hours each to read and report 
upon, how many can the agent sell? One, 
two, maybe three? And of the three he 
might sell, how many would be produced 
and make the author $25,000 out of which 
the agent gets 10%? 

If an agent works on a straight commis- 
sion basis, reading scripts of unknowns, on 
a first come first served basis, from all 
comers, he cannot make a living on his 
sales. He must be selective in his reading. 
Mostly, he can afford to read an unknown’s 
script only if a fee is attached, and then he 
is usually obliged to do more than read the 
play: he is asked to try to market it and, 
if it is not sold, to return it to the author 
with critical suggestions. Most play agents 
won’t handle all comers, with or without 
fee. 
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Whether or not you should pay a reading 
fee on a play is a matter of your own per- 
sonal judgment depending entirely on the 
circumstances. It would be unwise to say: 
Never pay a reading fee to an agent. The 
only thing wrong with such procedure is 
when you get into the hands of any agent 
who is not an agent at all, but a fraud who 
calls himself an agent and charges a read- 
ing fee. He’s the bad actor that no one 
wants to be bracketed with, All of the 
agents I listed make their living out of 
commissions, not out of reading fees. 





Grocery Trade 
Sir: 

Effective immediately, and in keeping with the 
times, we are increasing our word payment rate 
to writers for material accepted for publication 
in National Grocers’ Bulletin. The new rate, for 
payment on acceptance, is 2% cents a word. We 
believe this is probably the highest rate offered 
by retail food store trade publications. 

We want two types of 500 to 1500 word arti- 
cles about independent retail food stores (no 
chains),—(1) Detailed reports of methods used 
to cut operating costs, increase sales, train em- 
ployees, or material covering all the common 
problems confronting food retailers today; and 
(2) Success stories about the efficient and profit- 
able, as well as the successful operation of and 
growth of independent retail food stores. 

In addition, we want short stories up to 500 
words, on time saving, labor saving, money making 
ideas, store building ideas, and news items. All 
of this material must be factual, tested, proven, 
give names, addresses, and complete factual data. 

We want photographs, but only good photo- 
graphs — preferably glossy print, commercial size, 
All writers should query us before having com- 
mercial size photographs-taken. 

The National Grocers Bulletin, 
360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, 
R. M. Krerer, Secretary-Manager. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, ETC., OF WRITER’S DIGEST, 
published monthly at Cincinnati, Ohio, for Octo- 
ber 1, 1946. Required by the Act of Congress 
August 24, 1912, and March, 1933. 
Publisher—Wilbert Rosenthal, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Editor, R. K. Abbott, Cincinnati, Ohio ; Business 
Manager, Aron M. Mathieu, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Owners—Automobile Digest Publishing Corp., 
James Rosenthal, Wilbert Rosenthal, Aron M. 
Mathieu, all of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

There are no bondholders, mortgagees, or other 
security holders. 

Sworn to an subscribed before me this 30th 
day of September, 1946. 

(Signed) A. M. Martuiev. 
(Signed) Clifford Laemmle, 
Notary Public. 

Commission expires October 5, 1948. 
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Beginners 
Only 


XS 


N THE [5th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected group 
of students in its Beginner's Individual 
Course in Short Story Writing. Experi- 
enced students or writers with a good 
record of MS sales are not eligible. A 
monthly group of sincere students will be 
accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts four 
months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

in Writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smoothpape- 
magazines. They WILL, however, under- 
stand a few secrets of professional writing, 
and be able to compose good, readable 
English in the approved editorial form. 
Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no chligation. ; 
Name RENE aetna tage 7 ee 
Ne luk 5 sowie ae eda hos <5k.5& ¢ DMS cs ku ee 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution, Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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WRITER’sS DIGEST 


A Collector's Item—Second Edition 


WRITING FOR A LIVING 


by Richard Tooker. Cloth, illus. jacket, 
207 pages. Full of good, red meat! 
$2.50 postpaid, or send for circular. 


SUNLAND PUBLISHERS 
P.O. Box 148 Phoenix, Ariz. 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU! 


Sick of rejects? I have 
words of stories, articles, books, 
fied clients. I may be able to help 
in print and make money on your raw material. 
able rates. Particulars FREE! 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
211 S. Valley, 


Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are 
available to you for individual instruction, advice and 
collaboration. 

Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 


POETRY 


Incorporated 
The only incorporated school devoted exclusively to instruc- 
tion in poetry-writing and offering complete poetry training. 
Correspondence Courses 
(Including Criticism) Catalog D 
RALPH DIGHTON JACKSON, A. B., Director 


87 River Street Boston 8, Massachusetts 
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Dept. D, New Uim, Minn. 














TWO VALUABLE BOOKS 


for short-short story writers 


TECHNIQUE SELLS THE SHORT-SHORT 
By Robert Oberfirst 


“With the magazines screaming these days for the so- 
called ‘short-short,’ or extra-abbreviated short story, this 
book analyzes the technique of writing such salable works. 
The author, well-known in this country as a literary 
agent and specialist of the short-short, masterfuiiy 
takes apart short-shorts from a variety of quality, slick, 
pulp, and syndicated markets pointing out the features 
which make them marketable. An interesting, instructive 
guide to new writers.’’—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


POSTPAID............$2.00 


WRITING THE SHORT-SHORT STORY 


By Robert Oberfirst and Others 


Edited by Sylvia E. Kamerman and published by THE 
WRITER INC., this book contains important chapters 
in writing and selling short-shorts by Robert Oberfirst, 
Ben Ames Williams, Walter S. Campbell, Hugh Bardley 
and others. ‘‘This is an excellent and concise textbook 
and the first to deal exclusively with what we Americans 
call short-shorts. This book -.will be of essential value 
to all those, a legion, engaged in the teaching of 
practical writing, and it will be bought by all those, an 
even greater number who wish to write.’’—The Saturday 
Review of Literature. 


POSTPAID............$2.50 
Send your order for these valuable 
books now to 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


Literary Agent 


WOODBINE NEW JERSEY 











SWEET SIXTEEN 

(Continued from page 27) 
cidedly introvert, depending on momentary 
mood, the girls want an assortment of 
writing, from which they may choose to fit 
the current mood. Therefore we set no rules 
of subject matter, other than the onc rule 
of discreetness. We also follow literary ta- 
boos of: no religious, racial or sex problems — 
in teen-age reading. Please remember, also 
that twixteeners dislike being talked down 
to, as they are often more adult than we 
sometimes think. Don’t moralize. For that, 
they will look elsewhere. Beyond that, the 
writer is free to write as he pleases. 

Aside from 2500-2800 word short stories, 
and four part serials, (2500 words each 
chapter). We are also interested in pic- 
ture stories of young career women, which 
may be translated into the comic strip me- 
dium. Before submitting a comic story or a 


serial, we prefer to see a short rough. 

Rates are three cents a word for fiction, 
and five dollars a page for comic stories. 
Reports are within two weeks after receipt 
of a manuscript. 





MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, Minor corrections, if desired. 


50c Per 1,000 Words 
Book Lengths, 40c Per 1,000 Words 
LEONA K. HURLEY 


73 Rogers Ave. Sommerville 44, Mass. 


PLAYWRITING 


is an art and a science. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 
from a successful teacher. 
KENNETH E. BARTLETT 


THE PLAYWRIGHTS THEATRE 
241-14th St. Oakland, Calif. 


SELL YOUR SHORT-SHOR/S 
Serials, Articles, Columns, Poems 


$50, $100,- $300, are some of the prices paid for 
published short-short stories. If you have written 
a short-short which you think should sell by all 
means let me try it for you in the current popu- 
lar markets. Markets are also wide open for all 
types of serials and novels, syndicate columns and 
verse fillers. Reading and handling fees: $2 for 
short-shorts up to 2,000 words; $3 from 2,000 to 
5,000 words; serials and novels, $10; articles and 
columns, $3 up to 3,000 words; poems, $1 each. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


accurate work, 
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@® TAKING 


AUTHORITATIVE HELP WITHIN THE 
REACH OF ALL 


e PLOTCARDS—The Perfect Plot- 
ting Device 


A deck of cards which pl synopses f at 
st 150 words each—an n FOREVER AND 
ITHOUT LIMI1 I an be alike and 
thing ild be simpler I You simply deal 
ta = yourself, ar 1 have A COMPLETE 
ORK. .E PRACTICAI LOT, READY FOR USE, 


mer a Ss tline as 


ected 1g 
V ser 


Smee a heitbattone. PRICE $1.0 
e HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
WRITIN 


PRICE $1.00 
e COMPLETE WRITER'S 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 


1€ 


A 


The Nature of the Short Story. 

Short Story Plots and Their Development. 

The Development of the Short Story from the Plot. 
Lifelike Characterization, Dialogue, and Description. 
The Essential Factors of the Plot Value; Planning; 
Suspense; Twists; Reader’s Doubts, Etc. 

Viewpoint and Visualization. 

Setting, Atmosphere, Clamour, Transition. 
Planning and Writing the Complete Story. 

The Science of Selling Manuscripts. 

ou may order any one, or the complete series of 
nine for Two Dollars. 


¢ THE FORMULA IN MODERN 
WRITING 


A series of analyses of the ‘‘formulas'’ used in 

writing the various types of fiction and non-fiction. 

No. 1—THE LOVE STORY. 

No, 2—FORMULA FOR FEATURE ARTICLES. 

No. woe a OF THE ‘'PULP'' ACTION 
Nv. 


Ae Wrwoe 7 > 


COP NE 


Price—25c each, postpaid 


No. 4—THE FORMULA OF THE 
MYSTERY STORY. 


Price 50c. 
All the above, forming 


“COMPLETE WRITER'S KIT" 


$5.00 


OTHER FORMULAS NOW AVAILABLE: 


DETECTIVE- 


postpaid 





“QUALITY 


| No. 5—THE FORMULA OF THE 
GROUP"’ STORY. 


rf e 


stories, 
nae tha ir pages 
No. 6—THE FORMULA OF THE "SMOOTH 

PAPER"' WOMEN'S MAGAZINE STORY. 
Reprint of a story of mine from my book, ‘“‘STORIES 
YOU CAN SELL,”’ originally lished in Woman’s 
come Companion. With step-by-step 
*rice 25¢ 


na} 
analysis 





WRITING YOUR NOVEL—Price $1.00 








ON A PILOT 


Not every ship entering port takes on a pilot to 


bring it in. Some captains go it alone to save ex- 
pense. But an accident can be expensive. It can 


ruin a master’s Career. 


No one can compel you to hire a pilot to help you 
enter the Harbor of Success. But isn’t it perhaps fool- 
ish to risk the loss of a career by trying to make th 


alone ? 


For over 25 years I have helped writers to 


their careers, and today the number of my successful 


clients is legion, with sales being made continually. 


Here are some letters on my desk today: 
“T have a check for $500.00, first prize in National 


Contest with 25,000 entries.”’* 


“My total earnings from September to June last 
year were over $1500, and this in spite of the fact 
that I was able to devote not more than three hours 
a week to writing. This year I shall devote myself 
to it, and am quite excited at the prospect. .. . Thank 
you for your encouragement and helpfulness.”* 

“IT can add my voice to the many who have sung 
your praises for the help you've given them. With 
a few strokes of your pencil you changed the story 
completely. I was really astonished and delighted.”’* 


* Names on request. 


if 


If your stories keep bouncing back, or if you want 


makes stories click and “how profes- 
write for my 44-page booklet, 
LITERARY ASSIST- 
FOR THE ASKING. It 


an author and a literary 


to learn what 
sionals get that way,” 
“THE TRUTH ABOUT 
ANCE,” which is FREE 
gives my credentials both as 
builder of 


‘ritic, tells something of my success as a 


4 
literary careers for over twenty-five years, and con- 


ns vital information, not obtainable elsewhere, de- 


signed to protect your pocket-book, 


It describes, too, the CRITICISM AND SALES 
SERVICE, and the PROFESSIONAL COLLAB- 
ORATION SERVICE, which you should investigate 
if you really want to learn the “tricks of the trade” 
surprising], 


so necessary to success. The terms are 


low and convenient. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


AUTHOR OF STORIES AND ARTICLES IN LEADING MAGAZINES 
Author ''The Profit in Writing'' ($3.00); '‘Writing Novels to Sell'' ($2.50); ''Landing the Editors’ 


Checks"* 


($3.00); ‘'Stories You Can Sell'' ($3.00); ‘'Mistress of Spears'' ($2.50), etc. 


TOPANGA 1, CALIFORNIA 
“"BUILDER OF LITERARY CAREERS SINCE 1919" 





PLOTTO 


What makes a plot? 


Most professionals could answer 
that question with a single word. 


“Conflict!” 


The book PLOTTO is one of the 
cleverest, most workmanlike 
means to place in front of a writer 
the various possible conflicts that 
make a plot. These different kinds 
of conflicts are ingeniously classi- 
fied for your instant use. Let's say 
you want a love story ... a detec- 
tive story ... or an outdoor story. 
What kind of conflicts between 
characters, or between one of the 
elements of nature and a charac- 
ter, or between a character and 
his own soul will make that story 
move? PLOTTO gives you not one 
answer but hundreds on hun- 
dreds! The springboard for every 
story that will ever be written is 
there waiting in the pages of 
PLOTTO. 


The late William Wallace Cook 
devoted ten years of his life to 


the creation, writing and editing 
of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and profes- 
sional writers throughout the 
world either as a springboard and 
stimulus to improve the author's 
own plots or as a means for lifting 
bodily a complete, tight, well knit 
plot all ready to be written. 
PLOTTO contains an infinite num- 
ber of plots; more than there are 
combinations in a bridge deck, 
more than you have ever imag- 
ined could exist. All these plots 
are beautifully classified for con- 
venient use. 


PLOTTO is used and endorsed 
by the great, the near-great and 
the beginner throughout the liter- 
ary world. It is sold on a 20-day 
100% money-back guarantee. 


Buy PLOTTO today. and use 
and study it for 20 days. If you 
are not thrilled and excited by 
this purchase we will refund your 
money instantly. 


Price $25.00 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


WRITER'S DIGEST, 


22 E,.12th St. 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Established 1919 








